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HY don’t my teachers understand me? 

Why does Miss X make us do all that baby 
stuff? 

Why do the two study hall teachers talk all 
the time and then give us heck if we 
whisper to some one to find out the assignment in 
English? 

Why don’t we have more courses which deal with every-day 
things? 

What are we supposed to believe when we hear one thing 
in school and find people outside doing something dif- 
ferent?, 

How can you tell whether a joint’s going to be cheap or 
dear from the outside? 

Why should it be so terrible for me to take a drink? My 
parents serve liquor at their parties. 

My parents are foreign, and are self-conscious when they 
attend school plays. How can I help them get over it? 
What chance is there of raising children decently on the 

present salaries? 

Why do I haf to drag a dame? Why can’t I go stag? 

Did you work your way through college? Do you think I 
could? 

How am I going to get a job without pull? 

These are only a baker’s dozen samples from a long 
list of personal questions asked by groups of senior and 
junior high school boys and girls. They had been in- 
vited as guests to attend a “summer workshop” of teach- 
ers at the School of Education of the University of 
Pittsburgh. They sat down around a table, and talked 
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as man to man to the teachers about their personal 
problems and needs, both in and out of school. The 
teachers were not trying to teach this time. They were 
trying to learn. And the students felt completely free 
to air their most intimate problems and their most scath- 
ing complaints and ches. 

As a result of these frank and honest exchanges, both 
teachers and students got a new slant on each other, and 
a new conception of what a school’s responsibilities are 
to its members. The teachers found that students have 
many sound and original ideas on both the subjegt mat- 
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living untouched in the curriculum of the average high 
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lems; vocational choice and preparation. 

And most significant of all, both teachers and stu- 
dents realized that the people on the other side of the 
desk have likes and dislikes, interests and feelings like 
themselves. Both of ‘them need and want to be treated 
like human beings. 
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Far Eastern Storms Rise 
As Japanese Cabinet Falls 


MERICAN officials watched 

A uneasily as the Germans 

smashed ahead in_ Russia. 

Would Nazi successes encourage the 

Japanese to start trouble in the Far 
East, they wondered? 

The answer was not long in coming. 
Premier Fumimaro Konoye’s Cabinet 
suddenly resigned. The ministers could 
not agree on what policy to follow. 

The difference of opinion was appar- 
ently over what attitude they should 
take toward the United States. Prince 
Konoye himself would like to come to 
an agreement with Washington even if 
it involved concessions by Japan. 

But most of Prince Konoye's associ- 
ates do not favor this policy. They want 
to tie Japan up, tightly with Germany. 

The negotiations between Japan and 
the United States have dragged on with- 
out getting anywhere. The United 
States is still helping China fight Japan. 
And the German armies are winning 
victory after victory. 

All these things have strengthened 
the pro-Axis element in the Japanese 
government and weakened the moder- 
ates. Prince Konoye finally gave up the 
fight and resigned. 

The Emperor then called in the army 
to run the government. The former War 
Minister, Lieut.-Gen. Eiki Tojo was 
made Premier. General Tojo is a long- 
time admirer of the German army. 

Now that he is at the head of the 
government it is logical to expect Japan 
to resume ‘its march of conquest. That 
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march might lead in either of two direc- 
tions. It might be to the north, against 
Russia. Or it might go southward, 
toward the Philippines, Singapore, the 
Netherlands Indies. 


First Blood 


First blood went to Germany in the 
undeclared ‘naval war between that 
country and the United States in the 
North Atlantic. The Navy Department 
announced on Oct. 17 that the United 
States destroyer Kearny had been tor- 

oed while on patrol duty southwest 
of Iceland. Eleven men are missing and 
10 were injured. The destroyer was 
damaged but returned to port under 
her own power. The Kearny is one of 
our newest destroyers. 

This was the first attack on an Ameri- 
can naval vessel since President Roose- 
velt issued his “shoot on sight” orders to 
the United States Navy on Sept. 11. 
British naval authorities in Iceland had 
reported recently that the Germans 
seemed to be going out of their way to 
avoid incidents 

There was no doubt, however, that 
submarines were still lurking around 
Iceland. This had been demonstrated 
when a Norwegian freighter crawled 
into Reykjavik harbor with a torpedo 
hole in its side “big enough to drive a 
truck through.” 

The submarines are be- 
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lieved to be operating on 
the edges of the shipping 
lanes.in packs of six to ten. 
Scouts search for con- 
voys. When they find one 
they call in the whole 
pack for a mass attack. 
But Iceland reports that 
since the United States 
Navy has started convoy- 
ing, the Battle of the At- 
lantic has taken a definite 
turn for the better. Large 
numbers of United States 
destroyers now _ escort 
merchant ships between 
America and Iceland. They 
drop depth charges at the 
slightest suspicion that a 
submarine may be in the 
neighborhood. American 
destroyers also carry out 
ceaseless patrols. All this 
is a great help to the hard- 
pressed British navy. But 








Talburt in New York World-Telegram 


Pincer Movement on the Home Front! 


British naval authorities 
warned against too much 
optimism. 


Speed on Ship Arming Bill 


“Full speed ahead” was the signal for 
the bill to amend the Neutrality” Act to 
permit the arming of American mer- 
chant ships. The Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House started the speed-up 
by limiting hearings on the measure to 
two days. Republican members of the 
committee protested that the Adminis- 


tration was trying to “gag” them. It 


would be~impossible, y said, for 
them to arrange an adequate hearin 
for their case in the few hours allott 
to them. Chairman Bloom, they de- 
clared, could get anybody he wanted to 
represent the opposition. They washed 
their hands of the whole affair. 

The committee went ahead just the 
same. They heard as many witnesses on 
both sides as could be crowded into two 
days. Then they reported the bill to 
the House of Representatives. 

Here are a few highlights from the 
testimony at the hearings: 

Secretary Hull: “Provisions of the Neu- 

trality Act must not prevent our full de- 
fense. Any that stand in the way should 
be promptly repealed.” 
. Secretary Stimson: “I believe that the 
repeal of this humiliating provision of law 
would not only conduce to regaining our 
self-respect upon the ocean but that it 
would materially promote the safety of the 
vessels which we are sending out. 

Secretary Knox: “The simple truth and 
realism is that from the outset of the war 
we have never been neutral. Let us have 
straight thinking and a halt to this piece 
of national h isy.” 

John J. Finerty, representing the Kee 
America Out of War Congress: “The Ad- 
ministration’s —— policy is neither 
frank, dignified nor honest. The arming of 
American ships would condemn our sea- 
men to sudden death without warning.” 

Frederick J. Libby, executive secretary 
of the National Council for the Prevention 
of War: “The Administration should try to 
bring about a negotiated peace. We could 
not Scfeat Hitler without sending millions 
of men to fight in Europe.” 


Nazi Legions Sweep 
Onward in Russia 


“The Russians continued to sell their 
lives dearly, but the German tanks still 
rumbled on.” That was the way Hanson 
Baldwin summarized the third week of 
the great Nazi drive on Moscow. 

e Soviets rushed up reserves. It 
was said that even Russian divisions 
from Siberia had been thrown into the 
fighting. Soviet armies fought ‘bitterly 
for every inch of ground. But the Ger- 
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man war machine drove relentlessly on. 
When the Russian government aban- 
doned the city for Kazan 450 miles fur- 
ther east it was evident that Moscow’s 
situation was critical. 

The capture or encirclement of Mos- 
cow would, ‘of course, be a great victory 
for the Nazis. It would be a tremendous 
loss to the Russians. But there was no 
sign that it would end the war. 

It is still true that Hitler is not after 
Russian territory, not even Moscow. His 
chief aim is to wipe out the Russian 
armies. And there is nothing to indicate 
that he has as yet succeeded in doing 
that. For all their losses in territory, 
equipment and men the Red armies 
show tio signs of cracking up. Soviet 
newspapers rallied the people. “Our 
country must become a camp of war,” 
they cried, “with every citizen a war- 
rior. 

If the news from Moscow was bad 
for the Russians it was not much better 
from other fronts. Leningrad held out, 
but the Germans announced that Rus- 
sia’s largest Black Sea port, Odessa, be- 
sieged for two months by Germans and 
Rumanians, had finally fallen. 

And in the Ukraine Marshal Bu- 
denny’s crippled armies were being 
pushed back into the Donetz basin. But 
they, like their comrades in the north, 
were still holding together and fighting 
back. This was the only ray of light in 
the otherwise dark sky over Russia. 


AFL Hits Racketeers 


The American Federation of Labor 
devoted most of the first week of its 
Seattle convention to listening to 
speeches. In the second week it got 
down to business. 

The most important’ issue before it 
was that of labor racketeering. This has 
plagued the Federation for years. Most 
AFL unions and leaders are legitimate 
and honest. But some of the unions are 
run by racketeers. 

Enemies of labor have used these 
facts as weapons with which to attack 
it. Because some labor leaders are cor- 
rupt they have tried to make out that 
the whole labor mcvement is crooked. 
Friends of labor have urged the AFL to 
clean. its own house. 

For a long time the Federation hesi- 
tated to do anything which might dis- 
rupt the organization. But this. year it 
did some house cleaning. 

Delegates voted to oust George E. 
Browne, president of the Stage Em- 
ployes and Motion Picture Operators 


_ and scout cars. 


Unions, from the AFL executive coun- 
cil. Browne is now on trial in New York 
charged with extorting $500,000 from 
four movie companies. 

After Sepeens of Browne the con- 
vention took a second step. It ordered 
all labor bodies under its control to 
deny seats to convicted racketeers and 
criminals. This will not finally solve the 
problem of labor racketeering. But it is 
a long step forward. 

In addition to its action against rac- 
keteering the convention passed two 
other important resolutions. One called 
on the government to appoint trained 
labor leaders to “responsible positions 
in national defense.” The other attacked 
the Federal Trade Commission for us- 
ing the anti-trust laws against labor. 

William Green was reelected presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor for his eighteenth term. 


“For Want of a Nail” 


A fresh crop of strikes has been 
threatening the defense program during 
the past couple of weeks. Two of these 
were particularly important. 

An AFL strike shut down the plant 
of the American Cyanamid Company 
at Bound Brook, N. J. This was a 
threat to the whole rubber industry. 
The plant produces aniline oil which 
is used in curing rubber. The National 
Defense Mediation Board 
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are shipped to. such companies as 
American Car and Foundry, Ford, 
White Motor Company, and Willys- 
Overland, where they are put in the 
combat cars. A stoppage anywhere 
along the line will hold up the entire 
combat car production of these big 
lants. ; 

The strike at Hillsdale was called by 
the CIO union. The AFL men stayed 
at work. Then CIO workers at the 
Spicer | sags refused to handle products 
from the struck factory at Hillsdale. 
This blocked the flow of transmissions 
to their final destination. 

Federal labor conciliators went to 
work on this strike as soon as it began. 
But they got nowhere. It was then 
turned over to the National Defense 
Mediation Board. At the board’s request 
the CIO called off the strike while a 
settlement was being worked out. 


French Leaders Imprisoned 


When Marshal Pétain took over the 
French government one -of the first 
things he did was to arrest the leaders of 
the previous government. They were 
responsible for the fall of France, he 
charged. They would have to answer 
for their misdeeds. 

A special Supreme Court was set up 
at Riom to these men. The Riom 
court has had most of the cases in hand 
for more than a year. But it has not yet 
handed down any verdicts. 

This delay, Marshal Pétain said, was 
making the French people uneasy. So 
he took steps to “soothe” the “anxiety 
that oppressed the country.” 

What he did was to sentence the pris- 





pursuaded the company 
and the union to keep 
working while a settle- 
ment was negotiated. The 
strikers were demanding a 
closed shop and a wage 
increase of ten cents an 
hour. ; 

The other strike in- 
volved directly only 26 
men. But it threatened to 
tie up production of 70 
per cent of our light tanks, 
“jeeps,” armored trucks 


The strike grew out ot 
a three-cornered squabble |. 
between an AFL union, a [<4 
CIO union and the Hills- 
dale Steel Products Com- |i 
pany at Hillsdale, Mich. 

This plant makes essen- 
tiat parts of truck trans- 
missions. The $s go 
from Hillsdale to tad 
Spicer Manufacturing 
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oners without waiting for the verdict of 
the court. They will be tried openly at 
Riom later. But in the meantime they 
will be confined in the Pyrenees fortress 
of Portalet. This is the most severe pen- 
alty which Marshal Pétain could inflict 
under the new laws of France. The pris- 
oners will be.locked up and will be de- 
prived of their political rights. But they 
will not have to do prison labor or wear 
convict clothes. And they will enjoy cer- 
tain privileges as to diet and visitors. 

Here are some of the men sentenced 
and the charges against them (which 
have been condemned as completely 
hypocritical by French democrats) : 

Former Premier Edouard Daladier, 
under whose government “France en- 
tered the war without sufficient prepara- 
tion.” 

Former Premier Léon Blum, who be- 
trayed his trust in not “giving France 
the armaments necessary to assure her 
security.” 

General Maurice Gamelin, who 
“through lack of energy” allowed the 
army to develop “into a condition of ma- 
terial and moral inferiority.” 

Former Air Minister Pierre Cot, who 
failed to give France an adequate air 
arm. (M. Cot is now a refugee in the 
United States and consequently cannot 
be imprisoned. ) 

Former Premier Paul Reynaud and 
former Minister of the Interior Georges 
Mandel were also imprisoned. 


Lease-Lend Tide Rising 


The President was in high spirits, re- 
porters who attend his press conference 
said. He was pleased with the way the 
lease-lend program was speeding up. 
Transfers of lease-lend supplies to ene- 
mies of the Nazis Miiogs to $155 mil- 


lion in September. This was more than 
double the amount sent in the first three 
months of the program. It equalled 
nearly half the shipments of the previ- 
ous six months. 

And even this was not the whole 
story, the President stressed. All but 
five per cent of the original lease-lend 
money has been allocated. Contracts 
have actually been let for $4,200 million 
worth of fighting implements. 

Aid to Russia does not come under 
the lease-lend program. The Russians 
are paying for everything they get. And 
they are getting a good deal, Mr. Roose- 
velt indicated in another statement. 
“Within the past few days large amounts 
of supplies have been sent to Russia,” it 
said. “These supplies are leaving United 
States ports constantly.” 

But bidet we can ship goods to Brit- 
ain or Russia we must manufacture 


them. Recent reports on” production 


have also showed progress. The War 
Department stated that mass production 
was really getting under way in a sub- 
stantial number of the new string of gov- 
ernment-owned munitions factories. 

We are still far from our goal of the 
“arsenal of democracy.” But all in all, 
the President seemed to be justified in 
remarking that the arms production of 
the United States was passing rapidly 
from the state of preparation to a state 
of mass production. 


Behind the Lines 


Newspaper headlines last week told 
the bloody story of continued revolt in 
occupied Europe: “Nazis to Attempt to 
Subdue Greeks,” “More Czechs Die, 
Terror Spreading,” “Bulgaria Dooms 
Eleven to Check Unrest,” “Arms Caches 
Feed Wide Serb Revolt.” 


Press Association, Inc. 


No, this isn’t a swimming pool. It’s the U. S. Navy's new drydock built along the 
Delaware River near Philadelphia. The drydock is intended for the construction of 
battleships, and a battleship twice the size of the powerful, new 35,000-ton 
U. S. S. North Carolina, which has been put in service, could be built here. 


Hitler has not even subdued the first 
country he conquered, Czecho-Slovakia. 
In his desperate efforts to do so he has 
now dissolved the historic Sokol Ath- 
letic Societies. These are t organ- 
izations which for hundreds of years 
have met to perform native dances, do 
intricate drills and hear patriotic music. 

“What struck one most,” Anne O’Hare 
McCormick wrote in the New York 
Times, recalling a Sokol meeting she 
had attended, “was the extraordin 
dignity and solemnity of the exhibition. 
Those peasant boys and girls were not 
putting on a show. They were perform- 
ing a patriotic rite. This was the youth 
movement, only incidentally a sports or- 
ganization, that had kept the Czech idea 
alive under Austrian rule.” 

But although the rest of* Europe 
still seethes under their control the Ger- 
mans are already trying to fit the con- 
quered territory of Russia into their 
“New Economic Order.” Eastern Gal- 
icia has been made a part of the Gov- 
ernment General of Poland. A new Ger- 
man province called the Ostland (East 
Land) has been carved out of White 
Russia and the Baltic states (Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia). 

Dr. Walter Funk, Hitler’s Minister of 
Economics, indicated in a speech the 
part which eastern Europe was intended 
to play in the New Order. It would be 
used primarily as a source of food and 
raw materials for Germany. It would 
also be a new and important market for 
German industries. 


News Roundup 


President Roosevelt said several weeks 
ago that he was disturbed about the num- 
ber of young men who were tee gg by 
draft boards because of bad th. Now 
the President has decided to do something 
about it. Of course nothing can be done 
for many of them. But 200,000 of the mil- 

-lion rejected are suffering from minor ail- 
ments which can quite easily be cured. 
Local doctors and dentists will give them 
treatments. The Federal Government will 

for them as part of the cost of national 
ps Howl When they are in proper condi- 
tion the men will be taken into the army. 


Henry Ford is having more labor trou- 
ble. This time-it is not because he will not 
deal with a union. It is because he is deal- 
ing with one. Some time ago the Ford Mo- 
tor Company made a closed-shop contract 
with the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO). Now the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board says it should not have done 
so. The contract covers all Ford employes. 
But, says the NLRB, the CIO was certified 
only as the representative of employes in 
the River Rouge and Lincoln plants. The 
board has ordered an election in fourteen 
other Ford plants to determine whether 
those workers want to be represented by 
the CIO or the AFL. . 
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RAILROADS AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
America’s factories are busy day and night 
making guns, tanks, airplanes, and ships to 
defeat Germany. And our transportation sys- 
tem is hard at work keeping these factories 
supplied with needed materials. Trucks, steam- 
ships, and airplanes carry a lot of this freight. 
But the main job is done by the railroads. 
Here is one example of the railroads’ impor- 
tant work: Chrysler makes tanks at Detroit. 
But the armor plate comes from Pittsburgh and 
other steei towns. The metal parts of the tank’s 
caterpillar treads are made by Chrysler and 
shipped to the Goodyear plant at Akron. The 
Goodyear plant puts tough rubber treads over 
the steel, and ships them back to Detroit. 
And this is why the present dispute between 
railroad labor unions and railroad owners is 
being watched closely. We don’t want a rail- 
road strike to shut down our defense plants. 
Fortunately, the Railway Labor Aci delays 
ones ae ror | 3 strike for 60 days. And during this “cooling 
RE OF NATIONAL} Off” period a fact-finding commission will have 
“7° Paper le neg time to investigate the dispute, and report to 
: J President Roosevelt. This way of handling dis- 
putes has prevented railroad strikes since 1926. 
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IT DID HAPPEN HERE 


Some Facts About the Battle of Americans to Hold Their 
Continent Against a European “Blitz” 400 Years Ago - 


consisting largely of highly mo- 

bile armored units were sweep- 
ing through the United States in a 
double blitzkrieg leaving death and 
destruction in their track. 

Nothing like it had ever happened in 
this country. The isolation which had 
safeguarded America for centuries had 
suddenly blown up and the Atlantic 
Ocean had become a highway for hos- 
tile forces. From bases in the West In- 
dies and Mexico a ruthless European 
dictator had launched two offensives 
against the United States. 

The invaders struck at widely sepa- 
.ated points. One expedition landed on 
the Florida coast and moved north to 
South Carolina, where it turned west 
toward the Mississippi Valley. Sixteen 
hundred miles away another invading 
army crossed the border from Mexico 
and drove north and northeast toward 
Kansas. Thus the two offensives, strik- 
ing far northward at the very heart of 
the continent, constituted a gigantic 
pincer movement. 

This isn’t a fanciful tale of an im- 
probable future. Exactly four hundred 
years ago this autumn the two arms_of 
the pincer—two Eur armies that 
had swept for hun of miles through 
the present United States in the first 
blitzkriegs which this country ever ex- 
perienced—were within a comparatively 
short distance of each other in what is 
now Oklahoma. That is an intensely 
dramatic fact in view of what is now 
going on in the world. 


Although the conditions of 1941 are 
different in many ways from those of 
1541, the basic principles of war don’t 
change. The same thing blew up Ameri- 
ca’s isolation bulwark then that is blow- 
ing it up now—the progress of science. 
When the science of navigation and of 
shipbuilding made it possible for Eu- 
ropeans to cross the Atlantic fairly easily 
in wooden ships, American isolation ex- 
ploded with a bang. 

Invasion came promptly. Spain was 
the mightiest military nation of Europe 
and her leaders were filled with a fanati- 
cal zeal to extend the culture of their 
fatherland to other countries—especiall 
to countries where plenty of gold was 
to be found. 

Haiti, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, Cuba, 
and Mexico were taken quickly. Then 
from those bases invasion of what is 
now the United States began. 

To most Americans of that time—and 
the fact that they were Indians makes 


T=: powerful European armies 


By Herbert Ravenel Sass 


no fundamental difference—the very 
idea of invasion was fantastic, quite, as 
fantastic as it now appears to many 
Americans today. 

Then, one spring Sunday, on the 
shore of Tampa Bay, the blitzkrieg 
burst upon them. 

It wasn’t known by that name, of 
course, but that essentially was what 
it was. New weapons spread terror and 
confusion. Most terrifying of all, a pan- 
zer division of more than two h 
armored tanks came storming across the 
Florida savannas. 

These tanks were not machines, but 
for all practical purposes they were 
tanks just the same—highly mobile ar- 
mored units able to outrun the enemy 
and invulnerable to his weapons. They 
were armored men on armored horses, 
so well sheathed in steel that they were 
practically impenetrable. 

The defenders, having neither horses 
nor armor (there were no horses in 
America until the Spaniards came), 
could not resist the Spanish onslaught. 
Led by an able and ruthless general, 
Hernando De Soto, the invaders drove 
northward, crushing all gesistance, 
burning town after town. 

Sixteen hundred miles away, a second 
invading army crossed the border from 
conquered Mexico and moved north- 
eastward. This, too, was a blitzkrieg 
army, a panzer force. Commanded by 
Francisco Vasquez De Coronado, its 
real strength lay in its mobile armored 
units, whose function was less that of 





‘Spanish horses ran wild in 





cavalry than that of the tanks in a 
modern striking force, ° 

De Soto's blitzkrieg. was sweeping 
southwest through Alabama when Coro- 
nado’s ivision struck. the as- 
tonished Zuni pueblos of New Mexico. 
One after another in swift succession 
the “Seven Cities of Cibola,” as the 
Spaniards called them, fell to the in- 
vaders, and Coronado, driving eastward, 
captured the upper Rio Grande towns. 
Coronado spent that winter in New 
Mexico, while De Soto’s army wintered 
in Mississippi. 

Four hundred years ago this past 
summer—in June, 1541—De Soto crossed 
the Mississippi near the Chickasaw 
Bluffs and moved west across Arkansas 
toward Oklahoma. In that same month 
Coronado. with the best of his mobile 
armored units struck northeastward 
across the west Texas plains. 

How far north Coronado drove into 
the very heart of the continent is not 
certainly known—probably as far as 
Great Bend, Kansas, possibly even to 
the Nebraska line; but in mid-August, 
when De Soto was still moving west, 
a through what is now Okla- 

oma, Coronado was heading south 
again. 

A blitzkrieg must win quickly. The 
Spanish lightning aa, which had 
conquered Peru and Mexico in short 
order, did not accomplish the conquest 
of the United States use it couldn’t 
do the job quickly enough. When 
ensuing 
years and increased enormously on the 
Southwestern plains, the Apache and 
Comanche Indians became horsemen 
instead of footmen. 

Able to fight or maneuver as they 
chose, they fought the Spaniards to a 
standstill on the Southwestern front, 
forced them back practically to the Rio 
Grande and cibihdtal stopped the in- 
vasion of this country from the south. 

A few years later Philip II, the arro- 
gant dictator of Spain, wearying of 

nglish impertinenc. at last, sent his 
Invincible Armada to put an end to 
England. The result was that moment- 
ous battle in the English Channel 
(1588) which decided, among other 
things, the destiny of North. America. 
Spain lost her mastery of the seas, and 


thenceforward the Euro whom the 
Americans of that time to fear most 
were the English and the French. . 


The next serious attacks on the Ameri- 
can natives came farther north, where 
the English got their first footholds. 

Now that we-are arming for the de- 
fense of America. surely we know that 
unity is the most effective armor of all. 


try Gentleman, copyright, 1941, by The Curtis 
Publishing Company. 
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FOR. BIGGER AND BETTER SOCIAL SECURITY 


President Proposes to Broaden Classes Eli- 
gible for Old-Age Benefits; Put Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Under Federal Control; 
and Provide New Accident Protection 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has 
called for “all-out” production 
; of guns, tanks, airplanes, and 
ships for our Army and Navy, and for 
Britain, China{ and Russia. The Gov- 
ernment is spending billions to«pro- 
tect the American people from out- 
side enemies. 

Now, President Roosevelt believes 
the Government should do more to 
protect Americans from enemies in- 
side the nation. These enemies are: 
poverty in old age, unemployment, 
sickness, and accidents. Plans for an 
“all-out” attack on these enemies 
have been prepared by the Social Se- 
curity Board. This Board was estab- 
lished when Congress passed the So- 
cial Security Act of 1935. Its chair- 
man is Arthur J. Altmeyer. 

Proposed changes in the Social Se- 
curity Act already have been dis- 
cussed with reporters by President 
Roosevelt. And he may in a few days 
send a message to Congress recom- 
mending the following changes in 
the Act. 

At present 2,000,000 employers and 
nearly 40,000,000 workers are paying 
a total of $900,000,000 each year to 
the Federal old-age insurance fund. 
Each worker pays one per cent of 
his wages, and his employer pays an 
equal amount. Then, when a worker 
reaches 65 years of age and stops 
work, he gets a pension. His pension 
ranges from $17.50 to $85 a month, 
depending on how much money he 
earned while he was working. 

The Social Security Board wants 
Congress to change the Act so that 
each worker and employer would pay 


a 2 per cent tax, instead of the pres-_ 


ent one per cent on each. This would 
increase payments to the Federal 
old-age insurance fund to $1,800,- 
000,000 a year. 


27,000,000 More 


More important, the Board wants 
Congress to extend the Federal old- 
age insurance system to cover 27,- 
000,000 additional workers. At pres- 
ent, the following workers are not 
covered: 7,000,000 farm operators, 


4,000,000 farm 
workers, 2,500,000 
servants in homes, 
1,000,000 workers 
in non-profit. or 
charity - organiza- 
tions, 3,000,000 per- 
sons who do not 
work steadily at 
one particular job, 
4,000,000 employ- 
ees of State and lo- 
cal governments, 
and 5,000,000 self- 
employed persons 

Critics of the 
Board's _ proposal 
agree that these 
27,000,000 workers 
should receive 
some sort of pen- 
sion protection in 
their old age. But 





they point out the difficulties of over-_ 


seeing the collection of tax payments 
by these workers and their em- 
ployers. For. instance, the job of see- 
ing that every housewife puts money 
aside weekly for her servant's old-age 

nsion would keep a lot of officials 
ete all the time. 


From 51 to One 

An even more breath-taking pro- 
posal is the Board’s plan to federalize 
the 51 State and territorial unemploy- 
ment compensation systems. At pres- 
ent, the 48 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, each have their own 
separate system of handling pay- 
ments to unemployed workers. In 46 
of these systems the workers make no 


‘contributions to the insurance fund, 


while employers pay a tax of three 
per cent on their payrolls. In 5 states 
workers make a contribution. 

Each state manages its unemploy- 
ment insurance fund. And each one 
sets the rules under which payments 
are made to workers who lose their 
jobs. Weekly benefits to unemployed 
persons range from as low as $2 a 
week in some states to $20 a week 
in others. 

Workers who move from State to 


THE SCOPE OF SOCIAL SECURITY 





N. Y. Times 


State often lose their chance for un- 
employment benefits because they 
have not worked long enough in any 
one State to be eligible for aid. 

Under the Social Security Board’s 
plan one Federal system of unem- 
ployment insurance would take the 
place of the 51 separate systems. A 
Federal system, it argues, would give 
equal treatment to employers and 
workers in the various States under 
a single benefit plan for the entire 
nation. A worker who moved from 
one State to another would not lose 
his right to benefits if he lost his job 
after working a few weeks. 

The Federal system would equal- 
ize the cost of unemployment bene- 
fits in the various States, and make 
possible an increase in average bene- 
fits to jobless workers. During the 
first. six months of 1940 North Da- 
kota, Montana, Nevada, and Idaho 
paid out in benefits more than they 
collected. North Dakota paid out 
$1.43 for every dollar collected. But 
eight States paid less than 25 per 
cent of their collections. Connecticut, 
for example, paid out only 11.4 per 
cent of its collections for unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Under the Federal system a State 
with little unemployment, and high 
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collections (such as Connecticut), 
would help a State (North Dakota, for 
instance) which has the most unem- 
ployment and low collections. 

The plan to federalize the unemploy- 
ment insurance system will be strongly 
opposed by the States. They want to 
control their own systems. Other critics 
say the present defense crisis is not the 
time to rush through changes in the 
Social Security Act. 

The Social Security Board also wants 
to help “poorer” States increase their 
old-age assistance payments. These pay- 
ments are not the same as Federal old- 
age insurance pensions. Old-age assist- 
ance payments are made to people over 
65, who are now in need, but are not 
covered by the old-age insurance sys- 
tem because they were not working 
when it was organized. 

Aid to “Poorer” States 

Under the present Act the Federal 
Government matches State old-age as- 
sistance payments up to 50 per cent 
of $40 a month. Thus the Federal Gov- 
ernment gives $20 if the State puts up 
an equal amoun’. But some of the 
“poorer” States are unable to put up this 
much money. South Carolina, for in- 
stance, makes an average payment of 
only $7.49 a month, including both 
the State’s share and Federal aid. But 
California makes an old-agé’ assistance 
payment of $37.82. 

To equalize old-age assistance in all 
the States, the Social Security Board 
would have the Federal Government 
give a flat amount (it may be $15 or 
more) to every needy old person in 
the country. 
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In addition to the above plans for 
was in the Social Security Act, the 
Board wants to set up an entirely new 
insurance program. This program would 
protect the worker against sickness or 
accidents which keep him from working. 

Chairman Arthur J. Altmeyer de- 
clares it is “a striking paradox” that sick 
workers do not receive unemployment 
compensation. He believes Congress 
should provide a system of payments for 
workers who are permanently pre- 
vented from earning a living. The pay- 
ments also would cover medical care 
of sick or injured persons. To pay for 
this system, it is sroposed that workers’ 
wages be taxed an additional one per 
cent. The new one per cent tax should 
raise an estimated $450,000,000 a year. 

A review of the Social Security 
Board’s proposals brings out this im- 
portant point: the whole system of pro- 


tection against poverty in old age, un- ” 


employment, sickness, and disablin 

accidents, would be put under Federa 
control. Old-age insurance is already 
federalized. Accident insurance, and un- 
employment benefits (now handled by 
the States) would be federalized under 
the Social Security Board’s proposals to 
Congress. 


Chasing Extra Dollars 


There are, however, two other rea- 
sons why the President and his ad- 
visers want Congress to change the So- 
cial Security Act. (1) These changes 
will help control inflation. 

To explain: The Government is Y Aare 
ing a billion dollars a month on defense. 
It soon will be spending two billions 


Press Association, Ine 
This checkwriter turns out pension checks for persons covered by the Federal old- 
age insurance program. Pension checks have been sent to about 600,000 persons 
since January, 1940. 


* Of course, 


a month. Workers have money in their 
pockets and they want to spend it on 
non-defense goods. But the production 
of non-defense goods has been cut dras- 
tically to make way for increased pro- 
duction of defense equipment. So the 
demand for non-defense ~ goods is 
greater than the supply. This causes 
prices to rise. And if the demand con- 
tinues to increase, we will have a run. 
away price inflation. 

The Government is trying to keep 
the workers’ extra dollars from chasing 
the dwindling supplies of non-defense 
goods. These extra dollars are being 
taken from people by increasing in- 
come taxes, and excise taxes on non- 
defense goods. (See Schol., September 
29, page 9). But experts say these taxes 
are not high enough. They say the Gov. 
ernment is spending a lot more on de- 
fense than it takes in through taxes. 
So they suggest an increase in Social 
Security taxes as a means of taking 
extra dollars away from workers. 

For instance, if the workers are 
asked to pay an added $900,000,000 
through a one per cent increase in old- 
age insurance taxes, and another one 
per cent to start a new system of acci- 
dent and health insurance, they will 
have less money to spend on non-de- 
fense goods. Also, if the old-age insur- 
ance system is extended to cover 
workers and employers not now cov- 
ered, another billion dollars will be 
taken out of circulation. These higher 
taxes won't take all the extra dollars 
that are on hand, but they will be of 
some help in preventing inflation. 

is brings us to the other reason 
why changes are wanted in the Social 
Security Act. (2) These changes will 
bring in money that is needed to pay 
for our huge defense program. 

An increase in Social Security taxes 
on workers and employers should bring 
in a total of $3,850,000,000 a year. 
These dollars go to the Treasury and 
are used to Pay the Government’s bills. 

e Treasury must pay back 
part of this money in pensions to 
workers who reach 65. But at present 
the collections from old-age insurance 
taxes are many times greater than ‘pay- 
ments on pensions. In addition; if the 
51 State and territorial unemployment 
benefit funds are taken over by the 
Federal Government, the total of Social 
Security money in the Treasury may 
amount to nearly seven billion dollars 
by July 1, 1942. ' 

“By enlarging the Social Security sys- 
tem,” writes the U. S. News, “and by 
increasing the pay-roll taxes now to sup- 
port that system, the President can pro- 
vide bigger and better social services 
for workers, at least a minor check on 
inflation, and can ease the problem that 
the Treasury faces in paying the big 
bill for armament.” _* 
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ROUTES BY WHICH BRITAIN MIGHT INVADE 
EUROPE: From Middle East, either (1) through 
Iran to help Russia in Caucasus, or (2) after 
cleaning Axis out of Libya, into Italy via Sicily; 
(3) via Portugal or Gibraltar, into Spain; (4) 
through the French coast or Low Countries; (5) 
Norway; (6) Russia via Archangel. 


K ING GEORGE of England - 


stood not long ago on the 

shores of a remote Scottish 
loch. He watched great flat-bot- 
tomed, bullet-proof barges creep 
slowly across the gray water toward 
the beach below him. They grounded 
quietly on the sloping shore. Steel 
gangplanks crashed down. British 
troops jumped into the shallow water 
and waded ashore, their rifles, Bren 
guns, and Tommy guns held high 
over their heads. 

Up the beach came the “invaders.” 
There was a barrier of barbed.wire 
in their way. They got through it by 
a secret method. Once the beach was 
securely occupied, signals flashed out 
over the water. In came more barges. 
They were loaded with trucks, anti- 
aircraft guns, and tanks. Khaki-clad 
naval officers in hip boots stood 
thigh-deep in -the lake as they di- 
rected the landing. 

These troops were members _of a 
special force of “tough guys” which 
the British army is training. They 
are called “commandos” and are 
made up of picked men from all 
branches: of the army. 

The ability to “take it” is the spe- 
cial requirement for these troops. 
They practice marching long dis- 
tances, by day and night, over the 
most difficult country. They are al- 
lowed little food or water and not 
much sleep at times. 

Instead of learning to fight as part 
of an army, they are trained to work 
alone and in small groups. Map read- 


ing, use of the compass, woodcraft, 


even ju-jitsu, are part of the curricu- 
lum: 

They are also taught to swim and 
to handle small boats. Finally, they 


master the tricks of landing on a hos-- 


tile shore. That is what they were 
practicing in Scotland. 

The news about the commandos 
was one answer of the British Gov- 
ernment to the rising clamor in Eng- 
land for an invasion of the continent. 

The British know they will never 
be able to win the war simply b 
keeping the Nazis out of England. 
Sooner or, later they must carry the 
war into Hitler's territory. 
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Lenz in Christian Science Monitor 


BRITAIN INVADE 


THE CONTINENT ? 


England Wants Desperately to Answer Russia’s Plea 
for Help in the West, but Lacks Men and Equipment 


If there is ever to be ari invasion, 
now seems to many Britons to be the 
time for it. Much of the German 
army and air force are tied up in 
Russia. An immediate attack on 
Hitler’s rear would help the hard- 

ressed Russians. It might be the 

t step toward victory for Britain. 
That, at any rate, is what the British 
people seem to feel. So the invasion 
cry swells in London. 

The training of the commandos 
shows that the army is preparing for 
such an invasion. But the army is 
more cautious than the people, It will 
move when it thinks the time has 
come, and when it is ready. It is not 
ready yet. A British invasion of the 
continent of Europe at this particular 
time would be a far bigger job than 
miany impatient Britons seem to 
r : 

The British need three things 
before they can my a successful 
invasion. They must have (1) Man- 





power to do the job. (2) Plenty of 
equipment. (3) A place to invade 
which they can be reasonably sur. 
of holding. To land a force on the 
continent and then have to with- 
draw it would be worse than not 
invading at all. 

Britain does not have the man- 
power to tackle the Germans on the 
continent at present. Students of 
military affairs estimate that there 
are between 50 and 60 divisions of 
British soldiers scattered over the 
Empire. Probably not more than 20 
of these at the most would be avail- 
able for an invading force. The 
others are busy elsewhere. 

But Germany has between 260 and 
300 divisions under arms. As many as 
200 divisions may be fighting in Rus- 
sia. Allowing for these, and for 
casualties and troops stationed in 
other places, there are still between 
25 and 100 German divisions ready 
for instant action in western Europe. 
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British leaders are aware of this 
weakness in manpower. Several of them 
have openly acknowledged it. Some 
have gone so far as to say that they can 
never hope to invade the continent 
without the help of an American expe- 
ditionary force. 

Britain also lacks equipment for ap 
invasion force. One of the most import- 
ant items here is planes. Troops cannot 
hope to land on a hostile shore unless 
their air force completely dominates the 
air, as the Germans did in Crete. The 
British are catching up with the Ger- 
mans in the air. But they still have a 
long way to go. 

The British are also hindered by the 
fact that on most parts of the coast 
their planes would have to operate from 
ships or from bases in Epgland. Ger- 
man planes, on the contrary, with their 
hundreds of bases in occupied territory, 
would be right on the scene of action. 

Ships would offer another equipment 
problem. It would take veer tne of ves- 
sels to carry an expeditionary force large 
enough to be useful. Many of them 
would be sunk even if the attack were 
successful. The British are seriously 
short of ships for all purposes. They 
simply could not afford to risk them in 
this way. 

The third problem would be that of 
landing-places. It would probably not 
be impossible to sneak troops into 
northern Norway or some other remote 
point on the coast. But again, many 
ships would be needed to supply and 
reinforce such troops. Long - range 
bombing planes would be necessary to 
protect outstretched lines of communi- 
cation. The British do not have enough 
ships and planes to do this job. And 





European Picture Service 


British light infantry practising invasion 
in northern Ireland. Climbing over rocks 
after coming ashore makes rigorous de- 
mands on “amphibious shock troops.” 


even if troops were ianded successfully 
in some distant spot, they would still be 
hundreds of miles from any important 
scene of action. 


Only the southern portion of the 
coast, across the narrow English Chan- 
nel—that is, northern France—is within 
easy reach of the British. Only here 
could they bring all the fighting 
strength of the RAF to bear and a 
to win at least temporary control of the 
air. But it is just this part, of course, 
that is most strongly fortified and most 
closely guarded by the Germans. 

“A British expedition across the 
Channel at this time would be suicide, 
military observers say,” writes William 
Philip Simms, Scripps-Howard Foreign 
Editor. “Therefore, despite Moscow’s 
reported pleas for a second front ‘any- 
where from Norway to the Bay of Bis- 
cay,’ there is definite reason to believe 
London’s answer will be in the nega- 
tive.” - 

Does this mean that England can do 
nothing on the western front? Is there 
no way to attack Hitler from the rear? 

Yes, there are three ways to do so, 
and the British are using these ways. 

One is by constant air assaults on 
German cities. British raids are getting 
stronger and stronger as more American 
planes arrive for the RAF. Almost every 
night several German cities take a 
pounding. 

Another way to attack Germany is by 
hit-burn-and-run raids on the E 
coast. A permanent, large-scale invasion 





may not be possible. But it is fairly 
rae British forces to swoop in 
suddenly on enemy bases, do what dam- 
age they can, and get out again. The 
recent raids on the Lofoten islands and 
Spitsbergen are examples of this stra- 
tegy. It is even reported that small night 
raids have been carried out in France. 
The Germans cannot prevent such 
landings. And they are useful to the 
British. They supplement the British 
blockade of Germany by destroying 
economic resources such as the Spits- 
bergen coal mines and fish-oil factories 
on the Lofoten islands. A large-scale 
program of these raids might do the 
Germans considerable damage. 


Another way for the British to attack 
the Germans is by stirring up the con- 
quered peoples of Europe to revolt. 
Every German division which has ¢o be 
put to work policing France or Norway 
or the Netherlands is one less for the 
front lines. 

No one knows, of course, just what 
will happen if Russia falls. But there are 
several possibilities. We can be sure of 
one thing. Whatever it is it will be 
started by Hitler. If the British cannot 
take the initiative now, while the huge 
Russian armies are keeping Hitler busy 
in the east, they res certainly not 
be able to do so after those armies had 
been destroyed. ; 

In that event, the Nazis will certainly 
attack the British wherever they can 
get at them. The air raids on England 
will be resumed. They will probably 
rise to a fury that will make last year's 
attacks seem like pink teas. The British 
themselves expect this. 

The air assault would probably be ac- 
companied by a speeding up of the Bat- 


tle of the Atlantic, German invasion of. 


Spain and Portugal would logically be a 
part of this battle. 

Instead of attacking England itself, 
or perhaps at the same time, the Nazis 
might strike in other directions. A vic- 
tory in Russia for instance would put 
them well along the road to Iran, Iraq, 
Syria, and the rest of the Middle East. 

If the German and Italian forces in 
Libya and what is left of the Italian 
navy struck at the same time, the Battle 
of Russia might be followed by a final, 
all-out battle for the Mediterranean and 
the Near and Middle East. (If Russia 
holds out, the British themselves might 
start this battle.) 

And all this might serve to spread 
the war further. Wavering, uncertain 
Turkey would certainly be drawn in. 
A German victory in Russia would en- 
courage Japan to start moving again in 
Asia. This would involve the United 
States. So would an intensification of 
the Battle of the Atlantic. 

All these ibilitiés depend on the 


outcome of Russo-German war. 
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THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 


HE failure of British statesman- 

ship to work out some solution 

of the differences with the 
American colonies led, shortly, to 
open conflict. Faced with the alterna- 
tives of complete subordination to 
Parliament—as demanded in the 
Declaratory Act — or independence, 
Americans chose the latter. 

In June, 1776, over a year after 
Lexington and Bunker Hill, Richard 
Henry Lee introduced into the Con- 
tinental Congress a resolution that 
the colonies “Are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent states.” 
A committee was promptly appoint- 
ed to draw up.a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and, on a memorable day, 
July 4, the Declaration, penned 
largely by young. Thomas Jefferson, 
was adopted by the delegates. 

The men who drew up and who 
adopted this epoch-making docu- 
ment were not content with a mere 
declaration of independence. They 
confessed to “a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind,” and they were 
at pains to set forth in detail] the 
causes that “impelled them to the 
separation.” Nor were these causes — 
some twenty-five or thirty of them 
are listed—cited as in themselves 
justifying so drastic a step. No, they 
were listed in order to prove, on the 
part of the British King, “a design to 
reduce them under absolute despot- 
ism.” It is worth remembering that 
at the very beginning of our national 
history Americans took their stand 
on a principle and proclaimed a 
philosophy. 

And what are these principles of 
government — principles to which 
Americans subscribed, _ principles 
which King George and his min- 
isters had repeatedly violated. “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident,” 
Jefferson wrote, “that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these 


rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. That whenever any Form of 
Government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the Right of the 
People to alter or to abolish it, and 
to institute new Government, laying 
its foundations on such principles 
and organizing its powers in such 
form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their Safety and Hap- 
piness.” 

What we have here, of course, is 
the philosophy of democracy, a 
philosophy which had never before 
been given so succinct or so eloquent 
a statement. There are certain things 
so evident that no reasonable man 
can doubt them — self-evident truths. 
There is the truth that all men are 
created equal—that all men are 
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equal in the sight of Ggd, and equal 
before the law. There were, to be 
sure, even as Jefferson wrote, many 
inequalities in America: the in- 
equality of rich and poor, of men 
and women, of black and white. The 
idea, once announced, worked as a 
leaven in American thought. Soon 
men everywhere were asking, “If all 
men are created equal, why do we 
find them unequal?” and under the 
force of this great idea they set about 
achieving real equality. 

Men are created equal. They are 
“endowed” with certain “unalien- 
able” rights — among them life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of (or quest for ) 
happiness. These are ~ not rights 
granted to men by some benevo- 
lent government. They are rights 
with which all men are endowed at 
birth, and rights which cannot be 
taken away from men — rights which 
are unalienable. This great idea, 
again, worked as a ferment in the 





American mind — and in the minds 
of men elsewhere in the world, until 
in time it came to be seen that no 
government which denied any of 
these great rights to men had itself 
the right to exist. 

For, as the Declaration pointed 
out — it was precisely to secure these 
rights that beg eg were made 
in the first place. What we have here 
is the “compact” theory of govern- 
ment — the theory which held that 
men once lived in a “state of na- 
ture,” that in such a state they were 
continually in danger, and that in 
order to protect themselves they 
came together and set up govern- 
ments, granting to governments just 
enough power to protect them in life 
and liberty and property — and no 
other power. Men made government 
to do good, not evil; made it to pro- 
tect them, not to injure them. 

And then came the corresponding 
idea —if men could make govern- 
ment, they could unmake govern- 
ment, for it is their right to alter or 
abolish a bad government and to 
institute new governments. This, to 
be sure, had always been considered 
revolution, had always been carried 
through with violence and blood- 
shed. But now Americans were say- 
ing that this was neither a revolution- 
ary nor a violent act, but a proper 
lawful one. 

And even as the Revolution was 
under way, during the stress and 
strife of war, Americans set about 
to translate these ideas into realities. 
Meeting together in conventions they 
did, legally, abolish old governments 
and set up new ones; they wrote 
into their constitutions solid guaran- 
tees of life and liberty and happiness. 
The ideas and theories that had, for 
centuries, been the property of 


philosophers, were taken out of the 
realm of philosophy and made law. 

The winged words that Jefferson 
wrote in 1776 have become the her- 
itage not only of the American but 
of all peoples. 
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This little girl spent 75 days in an “iron lung” before it 
was considered safe to permit complete removal. As a 
result of massage and pool treatment, she is recovering. 


a 


NLY 1800 people live in Milton, 
West Virginia. But the cor- 


munity spirit of this little town 
has brightened the lives of people all 
over the state and nation. 

Milton owns the W. T. Morris 
Memorial Hospital for the correction 
and care of crippled children. A board 
of villagers manages the hospital, and 
an advisory board of doctors from all 
over the state gives assistance. The 
State and Federal governments, and 
towns, counties, lodges, service clubs, 
churches, and women’s clubs help sup- 
port it. 

In ten years, around 900 helpless vic- 
tims of infantile or spastic paralysis, or 
other crippling diseasé, have been car- 
ried into the hospital at Milton. Not 
all of them have been cured. But 98 per 
cent have been greatly benefited. Fur- 
thermore, the cost of treatment, nurs- 
ing,. medical care, food, education, is 
only $14 a week. If parents cannot pay 


The healing therapy of sunlight goes on during winter 
days, when it is too cold for sun baths outside. Nine pa- 
tients can be.treated in this room under powerful lights. 


es HE Milton Spirit ——__ 


Democracy at Work Solving Its Problems in American Communities 


No. 17—W. T. Morris Memorial Hospital] m:n: 


for the treatment the town, county, or 
state pays. And costs are low at Morris 
Memorial because of the Milton spirit. 

Dr. Arthur S. Jones, Huntington 
orthopedist .who started the hospital, 
gives most of his time to it without 
pay. The villagers on the board, the 
medical advisory staff, the clubwomen, 
church and civic club workers, all give 
their time to the hospital. 

Careful management of the hospital’s 
200-acre farm and dairy keeps costs 
down. The dairy supplies milk for the 
patients and sells what is left over. The 
farm keeps the hospital supplied with 
bacon, fresh fruit and _ vegetables. 
Volunteer helpers, farm hands, and 
nurses also can thousands of quarts of 
food. Last summer a new poultry yard 
was added to furnish eggs. 

The Works Progress Administration 
has completed two-thirds of the build- 
ing program, a 75-bed hospital unit, 
administration, school, and hydrothera- 
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Patients are exercised daily in a salt-water pool. A half-sub- 
merged stretcher supports children too crippled to stay afloat. 
Nurses go into the pool and 


massage afflicted limbs. 
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utic buildings, barn, and milk 

uses. Another 75-bed unit will be 
added soon. The State of West Virginia 
also granted money to equip the hydro- 
therapeutic unit, and other buildings 
are being furnished by donations and 
endowments, many of them given as 
memorials. 

The Milton spirit and teamwork, plus 
State and Federal aid, add up to a ber. 
cost program of expert treatment. “In- 
fantile paralysis,” explains Dr. Jones, 
“cannot be cured overnight. It takes 
long hospitalization. There are a num- 
ber of expensive institutions and lots of 
charity beds. But we aim between these 
two extremes. This hospital is managed 
for the 80 per cent of self-respecting 
Americans who cannot afford high- 
priced treatment yet hate to accept 
charity. We believe that good care at 
$2 a day is the answer.” ‘ 

The W. T. Morris Memorial Hos- 
pital is named for an old bachelor who 


A Girl Scout meeting at Morris Memorial Hospital. Doctors ex- 
plain that such activities are as important in the treatment 
as massage, salt-water pool exercises, and healing sunlight. 








ave all his property to help paralyzed 
Children walk again. “We had never 


paid much attention to W. T. Morris,” 
remarked one resjdent of Milton. “He 
lived alone on Hoye outside of town, 
and many le probably had for- 
gotten that BE there.” 

Then, one day 14 years ago, a niece 
of W. T. Morris was stricken with in- 
fantile paralysis. Dr. Arthur S. Jones 
gave the little girl treatments, in a 
year she was walking again. The grate- 
ful bachelor turned over his 200-acre 
farm to Dr. Jones, and even moved 
out of his farmhouse so a hospital could 
be started. The doctor and residents of 
Milton went to work. Free materials 
and labor soon remodeled the farm- 
house. And the merchants of Milton 
gave $800 to install the first equip- 


ment. 


Many organizations have equip 
rooms, bought furnishings, or he to 
finance the purchase of supplies. Each 
week a church in the valley conducts 
Sunday school in the wards. Every 
young patient is either a Boy or Girl 
Scout and village scoutmasters hold 
weekly meetings in the hospital. The 
barbers and hairdressers of West Vir- 
ginia gave a completely equipped shop 
and beauty parlor and volunteers go to 
Milton each Monday to give free hair- 
cuts and anent waves. Free movies 
will be furnished when the auditorium 
is completed. The hospital schools are 
conducted by WPA teachers. 

Dr. Jones explains that the beauty 
parlor, barber shop, Scout meetings, 
and movies are as important as the salt 
water pools, light or sun baths, and 
other treatments. “A girl with a per- 
manent has more to live for. than one 
with straggly hair. If a crippled boy is 
a full-fledged Scout, if he can attend 
Sunday schol and the movies, he'll try 
to get well faster.” 

Each afternoon the patients are taken 
to the salt water pools in the hydro- 
therapeutic building. The pools are 
filled with natural salt water — 
from deep wells within the building 
and warmed. Salt water, because of. its 
buoyancy, has proved to be the most 
valuable in the treatment of infantile 
and other forms of paralysis. It supports 
weak muscles as they make the effort 
to exercise. 

Pools, treatment rooms, patients’ liv- 
ing quarters and school rooms are all 
on the same level, so that a 
be taken from one end of the building 
to the other in the course of his daily 
routine, without being removed from 


his bed or ee 
W. T. Morris lived o sag ba 
farmhouse on 


after the first 100 cripp 
were carried into his o! 

the hill outside Milton. But his good 
works go marching on. 
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Keeping the Army Contented 


America’s Tallest General Has the Job of 
Upholding the Morale of Our Citizen Soldiers 


Wide World 


GEN. FREDERICK OSBORN 


S the morale ot the United States 

Army good or bad? And if the morale 
is bad, what can be done about it? 
These questions are being studied today 
by the Morale Branch of the Army. A 
man who has never before served in the 
Army either as a soldier or an officer 
now heads this branch with the rank of 
Brigadier General. His name is Fred- 
erick Osborn. 


“If I have never been in the Army 


before,” General Osborn remarks, “at 
least I was born in plain sight of the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point.” And he sg hard enough 
to join up during the First World War. 
He was rejected by the Army as too tall. 
“They didn’t feel it would be wise to 
put a six-foot-eighter beside a five-foot- 
twoer,” one of General Osborn’s friends 
explained. 

Yes, General Osborn towers a mere 
six feet eight inches, and his lean frame 
makes him look even taller than he is. 
No contests have been held, but the 
General is said to be the tallest mari in 
Washington. 

Critics say General Osborn has no 
knowledge of army problems. The facts 
prove that they are wrong. When he 
was rejected by the Army in 1917, Gen- 
eral Osborn went to France and served 
a year with the Red Cross. Twenty 
years later he had an important part 
in working out the machinery of Amer- 
ica’s first -time Selective Service 
Act. Then he got busy and helped the 
USO collect funds to ide buildings 
at Army camps for recreational pur- 
pores... 


Last May, he became Chairman of 
the a Army and Navy Committee on 
Welfare and Recreation. As Chairman 
of the Committee, General Osborn had 
an office in the War Department. So 
when he was appointed head of the 
Morale Branch just “moved across 
the hall” to another office and kept on 
working. 

Like President Roosevelt, General 
Osborn comes from an old and distin- 
guished Hudson River Valley family. 


' His home today is perched on one of 


the highest hills along the Hudson at 
Garrison, New York. 

General Osborn went to Browning 
School in New York City and then to 
Princeton, where he was graduated in 
1910. Afterwards, he spent a year at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 
He married Margaret L. Schieffelin of 
New York, and they have six children— 
four girls and two boys. 


Authority on Population Problems 


In 1912, he became treasurer and 
vice-president in charge of traffic of 
the Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Rail- 
road, which he later sold to Henry 
Ford. He then joined the New York 
banking firm of G. M. P. Murphy & 
Company. He is a director of several 
corporations, but has been more in- 
terested in “the proper study of man- 
kind.” He is now recognized as one of 
the world’s greatest authorities on 

opulation problems. He is disturbed 

ause the poor people in the United 
States raise the largest families. He feels 
that it is the duty of well-to-do 
persons, who can give their children 
more advantages, to raise larger 
families. And he has practiced what he 
preaches. ‘ 

General Osborn has this to say about 
his new job. “I am in charge of the 
Army morale branch,” he explains, “but 
that doesn’t really control morale. That 
is determined mainly by the leadership 
of the officers and the attitude of the 
country in general. My branch is in 
charge of morale in the sense that we 
are to provide for the leisure time and 
recreation of soldiers in camp. But the 
relation between officers and men makes 
morale more than any other factor. 
The number of officers has expanded 
from a few thousand to more than 
100,000, and some of them are not fit 
to be officers,” he added. “It will take 
another year or so to sort out the poor 
officers and get all good ones.” 
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“LEAKY KELLY” 


a the payroll of the Consolidated 
Edison Company you'll find the 
name of Mr. Flynn, foreman of a squad 
ot highly sensitive gas-sniffers who roam 
New York City’s subways, sniffing for 
gas leaks. Now, for the other end of 
the mantelpiece, we give you James 
Patrick Kelly, a hardy, red-faced Kil- 
kenny Irishman employed by the Inde. 
pendent Subway System to listen for 
leaks in water pipes. He frequently uses 
a stethoscope in his professional activi- 
ties, just like Lionel Barrymore. Kell 
has five assistants, and they each w: 

about ten miles of track a day, looking 
for damp spots on the walls or pools 
on the roadbed. Whenever one of them 
sees evidence of a leak, he hurries up 
to the street and tries to locate it by 


sounding the nearest fire hydrant with 
what Kelly calls an aquaphone, an in- 
strument of his own invention. It is ap 
ordinary, old-fashioned telephone re- 
ceiver with one end of a piece of copper 
wire soldered to the diaphragm. He puts 
the other end of the wire against the 
fireplug, and if he’s lucky hears a his- 
sing sound and knows the leak is near. 

If he isn’t lucky, a more difficult 
diagnosis is indicated. He produces a 
stethoscope made hypersensitive by the 
addition of a sharply pointed eight-inch 
rod of steel to the listening end. The 
point of the rod is placed against the 
pavement, the earphones to the ears, 
and the leak detective crawls up or 
down the street, listening intently. The 
hiss of a leaking pipe is as unmistakable 





A. LATIN AMERICAN MAP 


Complete each statement by filling 
in the blanks. 
1. The President-Dictator of Brazil is 





2. The country which produces most 
diamonds in South America is 





8. The area which was disputed by 
Bolivia and Paraguay ig the 1930's 
is 

. Bolivia was named for 

. The “Chicago of Brazil” is 








. The capital of Paraguay is 
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. One of Bolivia’s cities was named 
for its liberator and first president, 





8. The center of trans-Atlantic air 
service is the Brazilian city of 





9. The great Brazilian pioneer in avi- 
ation was 
10. The port from which most coffee 
is, exported is 


B. WHAT’S WHAT? 


Complete each statement by under- 
lining the best answer. 

1. Exports of aircraft in August, 
1941, were higher than 1940 by 
(a) 20%, (b) 40%, (c) 60%. 

2. The strike at the Hillsdale Steel 
Products Plant was dramatic be- 
because (a) a small number of 
men were involved, (b) a large 
number of men were involved, 
(c) employers called the strike. 

8. The most important issue before 
the A. F. of L. convention was 
(a) defense strikes, (b) the rise 
in prices, (c) labor racketeering. 

4. The military leader who followed 
Konoye was (a) Nomura, (b) 
Tojo, (c) Hirohito. 











What Do You Know About the News? 


(Key to Correct Answers in Teacher Edition) 


5. The first definite naval shootin 
between the United States an 
Germany resulted in the torpedo- 
ing of (a) a German submarine, 
(b) an American transport, (c) 
an American destroyer. 


C. SOCIAL SECURITY 


Circle T if the statement is true, F 
if it is false. 

1. T F At present almost 40 mil- 
lion workers are covered by 
Federal old age insurance. 
The Social Security Board 
recommends the inclusion 
of 27 million more workers 
in the Federal old age in- 
surance system. 

The Board wishes to make 
the state “unemployment 
com tion systems more 
tndiepidadient of the Federal 
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overnment. 
4. T F Stat. unemployment sys- 
tems pay, on the average, 


$20 a week in benefits. 
“Old age assistance” is the 
technical term applied to 
old age insurance. 
Unemployment _ insurance 
does not apply to persons 
who become sick. 

The proposal to increase so- 
cial security payments is 
advocated as a control of 
inflation. 

The money ag for social 
security benefits by workers 
and employers is used to 
pay for defense and for 
other purposes. 

Our country is the only one 
which has a social security 


10. T F The present pro was 
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to Kelly and his 
aides as a heart mur- 
mur is to an M.D. 

Kelly’s _ assistants 
were all working as 
plumbers before they 
took to the subway. 
Kelly himself was 
not a plumber but 
had a_ white-collar 
job as Industrial In- 
spector for State 
Prisons. His present 
title is Foreman in the Structures Divi- 
sion of the Board of Transportation, 
which runs the city subways, but he’s 
generally spoken of in the department 
as Leaky. He’s on call twenty-four hours 
a day, because you never know when 
a leak will start. In addition to his 
stethoscope and aquaphone, Kelly uses 
another curious bit of equipment: a map 
of Manhattan Island at it was in 1763. 
This, of course, is for locating such 
trouble-makers as springs and under- 
ground streams, which are prevalent 
along Central Park West “2 in the 
Village. 

Fish and eels occasionally swim 
within Kelly's jurisdiction. If a water 
pipe clogs up for no apparent reason, 
Kelly knows it’s usually fish or eels. His 
prize catch is a spankimgg ten-inch trout, 
which would have been a noteworthy 
fish even if it hadn’t been found splash- 
ing gaily in a two-foot water main in a 
Grand Concourse lavatory. In a wash- 
room of the St. Nicholas Avenue-145th 
Street station, Kelly once bagged a 
school of forty killifish, small but said to 
be good bait. The Forty-second Street 
station of the Sixth Avenue line recent! 
yielded a two-and-a-half-foot eel. All 
these creatures get drawn into the aque- 
ducts from the reservoirs; the = 
ment of Water Supply, Gas and Elec- 
tricity plans soon to thwart them with 
wire mesh over the intake pipes. No- 
body will be more delighted An Kelly. 


Reprinted from The New Yorker, by 
permission of the editors. 








“Busy as a (Miss.) Beaver” 
Maybe that old saying, “Busy as a bea- 
ver,” should be changed to, “Busy as a 


Mississippi beaver.” At least, it’s true that 
beavers in Mississipp' do things in a big 
way. 

W. F. Dearman, Fenced of the Missis- 
sippi Department of Conservation, reports 
that beavers on Blackwater Creek, SCieaper 
County, built a huge dam 1,080 feet long. 
The animal engineers built their dam so 
well that the waters of the creek backed 
up to form an 80-acre pond. 

engineers were “drafted” under a 
project sponsored by the ent of 
Conservation and approved by the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service. The State 
recently “drafted” (or trapped) 75 beavers 
and them in sixteen counties where 
they will aid Mississippi's conservation 
program. 
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HERE'S MY 
FAVORITE 


By Gretta Baker 


F YOU have ever flunked an exam 
{ or been kept after school, you 

don’t need an introduction to Hen- 
ty Aldrich. Henry is an expert on 
getting into trouble. It all began 
when Clifford Goldsmith wrote W. 
a Life, a play about the high school 
crowd. He didn’t have to go far for 
material, for he had been a teacher. 
Besides, he had three children of his 
own. But if he had needed inspira- 
tion, Ezra Stone could have supplied 
it. For the boy who played Henry 
had really lived the part. 

“Don’t ask me my favorite sub- 
ject!” Ezra said with a grin. He had 
just finished dress rehearsal for The 
Aldrich Family, and we had gone 
over to George Abbott's office for a 
chat. “But I'll tell you my worst sub- 
ject,” he continued. “That was chem- 
istry. It was a terrible disappoint- 
ment to my father because he had 
once been a chemistry teacher. I 
guess I didn’t have my mind on my 
studies. You see, I really wanted to 
act.” 

“You were on the stage before you 
went to high school, weren't you?” 
I inquired. 

“Oh, yes. I started when I was 
just a kid. I didn’t know I had any 
talent. But my parents made me take 
elocution lessons to get rid of a lisp. 
A few years later I appeared on the 
Horn and Hardart radio program in 
Philadelphia. Then I went on tour 
with the National Junior Theatre. 
But my parents decided I needed an 
education and sent me back to 
school.” 

“And that’s where your troubles 
began?” I queried. 

“Yes. I ran away from school three 
times, but each time I was sent back. 
Finally I persuaded my father to let 


me go to New York and study for a 


theatrical career. He agreed on con- 
dition that if I didn’t make good, I'd 
return home and go to school. Well, 
I'm still here!” he concluded. 

“Since this is the time for confes- 
sion,” I said, “I'm going to ask about 
something else. Is it true that you 
like poetry?” e 

Ezra shifted in his chair. “I guess 
it is,” he admitted. “I love to read it 
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“I don't like loud music,” Ezra said 
emphatically. “Some of those hot 
swing bands give me a headache. I’m 


‘ fond of the Strauss waltzes and I like 
| the music of George Gershwin.” 


“How about radio programs? Have 
you any favorites?” 

“I like Jack Benny and, of course, 
Rudy Vallee is tops with me. He was 


’ the one who put me on the air.” 


“Have you a hobby?” I asked. 

“Yes, I’m a collector,” Ezra an- 
swered. “I collect treasure chests and 
firearms. I have most of the pistols 
or other weapons used in famous 
plays. One of my favorites is the 


. saber I used in Brother Rat.” 


Ezra has a special fondness for 
Brother Rat because that was his first 
big Broadway play. It was the story 


Textbooks Have Little Appeal for Ezra Stone 
But He Confesses a Secret Love for Poetry 


out loud. I gave a recital at the 
Brooklyn Academy last year.” 

“Well! You must be good!” I ex- 
claimed. “Tell me, who is your fav- 
orite poet?” 

“I think Edgar Allan Poe is my 
favorite. There's a rhythm in his 
poetry that you can't forget. I’m 
especially fond of “The Raven.” 

“How about plays? Have you any 
favorites—besides Brother Rat and 
What a Life?” ' 

“Yes, I like the plays of Eugene 
O'Neill. I thought Ah, Wilderness 
was especially good because it was 
about a high school boy.” 

“Have you any favorite novels?” 

Ezra laughed. “I guess The Story 
of a Bad Boy ought to be my fav- 
orite. Funny thing, too, it was written 
by a man named Aldrich.” 

“A long-lost relative of the Aldrich 
family,” I remarked. “Yes, I remem- 
ber reading that book. I liked it so 
well that I stopped off at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, one sum- 
mer to visit the Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich home. It’s furnished just as it 
was when Toni was a boy.” 

“Of course, I like Treasure Island 
and Tom Sawyer,” he continued. “I 
acted in those plays when I was a 
kid. Booth Tarkington’s stories are 


' swell, too. He really understands 


high school. kids. Now that I'm a 
little older, though, I enjoy the 
stories of O. Henry. I like the sur- 
prise endings.” 

“What's your choice in music?” 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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of life in a military school with Ezra 
in the role of brat. The play estab- 
lished him in the theatre, but he took 
an awful beating to win his laurels. 
As the unruly frosh he was spanked 
every night for a year and a half. 

Ezra laughed as he told me about 
it. “That should have knocked all 
the mischief out of me,” he said, “but 
I guess I’m hopeless. I suppose I'll 
just keep on playing the role of a 
brat.” 

In his leisure time Ezra Stone is 
quite a sportsman. He likes baseball 
and is a loyal rooter for the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. He also rides horseback 
and goes. in for bowling. When he 
was in school, he played soccer and 
tennis. But he admits his tennis was 
the worst he has ever seen. He says 
he was on the team only because he 
had a racket. 

In real life the Stone family is very 
much like the Aldrich family. It con- 
sists of Father and Mother Stone, 
Ezra, and his sister. She is a Sopho- 
more at Syracuse University where 
Ezra’s father used to be a chemistry 
instructor. 

Ezra hopes some day to be a pro- 
ducer. He took his first step in this 
direction when he helped select the 
cast for Best Foot Forward, another 
play about high school life which 
opened this month on Broadway. 
Meanwhile, he admits he has a long 
way to go. “After you've been a 
‘Peck’s bad boy’ as long as I have, 
you just can’t change overnight!” 
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CCORDING to the dictionary, a 
/ cliche is “a phrase that has be- 
come dulled in meaning by repeti- 
tion.” According to our ears, a 
cliche is a ready-made expression so 
stereotyped and commonplace as to 
have lost all its freshness and im- 
pact. According to the rules of the 
best writing and speaking, a cliche 
is something to be avoided. See how 
many cliches you can find in this 
amusing dialogue which bristles 
with pat phrases about “the great 
autumn game.” 
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Joun B. SMITH takes the stand. 

Q. Mr. Smith, are you familiar with 
the clichés used in football? 

A. Naturally, as a football fan. 

Q. What kind of football fan are you, 
may I ask? 

A. I am a rabid football fan, sir. 

Q. In that case, I suppose you attend 
a great many football games. 

A. I go to a great many grid tilts, if 
that’s what you mean. 

Q. 1 see. Who attend these grid tilts? 

A. Record crowds, or throngs. 

Q.. And what does a record crowd 
provide? 

A. A colortul spectacle, particularly 
if it is the Army-Navy game. 

Q. Mr. Smith, how do you know when 
the football season is about to start? 

A. When there is a tang of autumn in 


the air I know that football will soon ~ 


be king. 

Q. Is there any other portent that 
helps you? 

A. About September first, when the 
newsreels start showing pictures of 
coaches putting their charges through 
early practice, I know that football will 
soon hold sway—undisputed sway—over 
the hearts of sports lovers. 

Q. Describe these pictures. 

A. The candidates sit around on their 
haunches looking a little sheepish, while 
the coach stands in the middle holdin 
a football—pardon me, a pigskin—an 
an announcer states that an atmos- 
phere of optimism prevails in the 
Gopher camp despite a heavy schedule 
ad the loss of several of their best 
men through graduation. Then the 
coach makes a short talk, the gist of 
which is that, while he will make no 
predictions, he will say that any team 
that comes up against the Gophers this 
fall will know they've been in a battle 
—how about it, men? Then the men 
line up and tackle a flying dummy. 


Q. A shrewd summing up, Mr. Smith. 


FOOTBALL 


Speaking of “up,” what do football 
teams roll up? 

A. A score. 

Q. If they don’t roll up a score what 
do they do? 

A. They battle to a scoreless tie. 

Q. What do they hang up? 

A. A victory. Or, they pull down a 
victory. 

Q. Which means that they do what 
to the opposing team? 


A. They take the measure of the op- 
posing team, or take it into camp. 

Q. And the opposing team? 

A. Drops a game, or bows in defeat. 

Q. This dropping, or bowing, con- 
stitutes what kind of blow for the losing 
team? 

A. It is a crushing blow to its hopes 
of annexing the Eastern championship. 
Visions of the Rose Bowl fade. 

Q. So what follows as a result of the 
defeat? 

A. A drastic shakeup follows as a re- 
sult of the shellacking at the hands of 
Cornell last Saturday. 

Q. And what is developed? 

A. A new line of attack. 

Q. Mr. Smith, how is the first quarter 
of a football game commonly referred 
to? 5 


A. As the initial period. 

Q. What kind of quarterbacks do you 

efer? 

A. Elusive quarterbacks. 

Q. Very good. Now then, what does 
a young football player show? 

A. He shows great promise in high 
school. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because he is husky, powerful, 
sturdy, stout-hearted, fast on his feet, a 
tough man in a scrimmage, and tips the 
scales at two hundred pounds. 

Q. Which makes him? 

A. A magnificent physical specimen. 

Q. What happens after the magnifi- 
cent physical specimen shows great 
promise? 


A. He goes to college. 

Q. How? 

A. On funds donated by wealthy 
alumni who are rabid football fans. 

Q. And who are? ~ 

A. And who are dissatisfied with the 
coach, it is rumored. 

Q. Once in college. what does the 
magnificent physical specimen become? 

A. Promising football material. 

Q. So he joins the candidates who 
are trying for positions on the football 
team, @é 

A. I wouldn’t put it that way. ['d 
just say he goes out for football. By the 
way, Mr. Sullivan, now that I have 
amended your statement, how do you 
stand? 

Q. I stand corrected. 

A. Good. A bit of a cliché fancier 
yourself, eh? 

Q. Oh, I dabble, 1 dabble. Now then, 
Mr. Smith, I suppose that in the course 
of time — the due course of time, to be 
exact — the magnificent physical speci- 


** men is appointed to a place on the reg- 


ular team. 

A. You waste so many words. He 
makes the varsity eleven. 

Q. What kind of practice is he put 
through? 
Hard, grueling practice. 
Where? 
Under the eye of the coach. 
What kind of eye? 
Watchful eye. 
So that he is? 
In fine fettle, and a veritable hu- 
fighting machine. 
. What does he shovel? 
Passes. 


What kind of threats is he partial 
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Triple threats. 


What does he nurse? 
Bruises. 
What does he break? 
Training. 
What does he stave off? 
Defeat. 
Q. What kind of prowess does he 
boast? 


A. Vaunted. 
Q. What is a good football captain 
alled? 


Cc 
A. An able field general. 


Q. And the able field general leads 
his team through an unbroken series of 


victories, does he not? 
A. He dges unless he is declared in- 
eligible. 
. Where is he when he is declared 
ineligible? 
A. He is behind in his studies. 
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Q. Now, Mr. Smith, what, according 
to tradition, does the coach call the 


players? _ 


A. He calls them “men.” 

Q. And what does the captain éall 
his teammates? 

A. He calls them “fellows.” 

Q. What does the coach say in the 
locker room just before the game? 

A. He says, “Well, men, I guess 
that’s about all. Now, get in there and 
fight!” 

Q. What does the captain say? 

A. He says, “Come on, fellows, let's 
go!” 

Q. So they go out there? 

A. Determined to win. 

Q. What for? 

A. For the honor of the school; for 
dear old Alma Mater; for the glory of 
old Crimson; for God, for country, and 
for Yale; for dear old Rutgers; for good 
old coach;.for Dad and Mother, and for 
A Certain Girl. 

Q. For anything else? 

A. For Delta Kappa Epsilon and 
good old Sigma Phi, for Scroll & Key 
and Skull & Bones, and Theta Delta 
Chi. 

Q. Why, you're quite a poet, Mr. 
Smith! : 

A. I dabble, I dabble. 

Q. Where is A Certain Girl during 
the game? 

A. Up there in the stands, her heart 
glowing with pride. 

Q. What is she wearing? 

A. A chrysanthemum. 

Q. Where are Mother and Dad? 





A. Up there too, their hearts glowing 
with pride. 

Q. When Son drops the punt do 
Dad’s and Mother's hearts cease glow- 
ing with pride? 

A. Dad’s sinks, but not: Mother's. 
Q. Why not? 








By Frank Sullivan 


A. Because she thinks he has scored 
a point. 

Q. Why else is Son determined to 
win? 
A. Because he wants to emerge from 
that game as the greatest end since 
Larry Kelly. 

Q. Why does he wish to be the great- 
est end? ; 

A. So he can get his letter, and be a 
candidate for the All-American team. 

Q. Why? 

A. So that he can get a bid from a 
big pro team. 

Q. Pro team? 

A. Professional football. 





Q. Why does he want to play pro 
football? 

A. Because that may bring a bid 
from the movies to He magnificent 
physical specimen parts, such as Tarzan. 

Q. Does he get his letter? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How? 

A. By snatching victory from the 
jaws of defeat. 

Q. How? 

A. By carrying the ball seventy-five 
yards for a touchdown. 

Q. When? 

A. In the last minute of play. 

Q. What was the crowd yelling? 

A. “Hold that line!” 

Q. What else does the crowd yell? 

A. “Block that kick!” 

Q. What does the rabid football fan 
sitting behind you do? 

A.-He jams my hat down over my 
head in his excitement. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because he is an old grad, and he 
is a little the worse for wear. 

Q. By the way, Mr. Smith,. what 
would you call the annual game be- 
tween Yale and Harvard? 

A. It is a grid classic. 

Q. And what is the Yale Bowl — or 
the Harvard Stadium —on the day of 
this grid classic? 

A. A Mecca for football fans through- 
out the East. 


Q. And the fans? 


“TRS 





A. Jam the Bowl to its utmost capac- 
ity. Reporters estimate the crowd at 
75,000. 

Q. Just 75,000? 

A. No. Pardon me. Fully 75,000. 

Q. Do Yale or Harvard care whether 
they bow to any other eleven prior to 
their grid classic with each other? 

A. Oh, no. They point for each 
other. . 

. Point? 

. Yes. Train for each other. 

Why? 

. Because of their age-old rivalry. 

. Are they the only two colleges 
that have an age-old rivalry? 

A. Good heavens, no! Every college 
worthy of the name has an age-old 
rivalry. Army and Navy. Cornell and 
Syracuse. Stanford and Southern Cal. 

Q. I see. What is it the rooters want 
Yale to hold? 

A. “Em.” You know—“Hold ‘em 
Yale.” 

Q. If Harvard emerges triumphant 
over Yale, what does that constitute? 

A. Moral victory for Yale. 

Q. And the game itself? 

A. It was a good game from the spec- 
tators’ point of view. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because there were plenty of 
thrills. : 

Q. What happens after a football 
game? 

A. The undergraduates tear down 
the goal posts. - 

Q. What reigns on the campus of the 
winning team that night? 

A. Joy, or pandemonium. 

Q. Mr. Smith, as an expert, what les- 
son do you draw from the game of foot- 
ball? 

A. Life is a game of football, Mr. 
Sullivan, and we the players. Some of 
us are elusive quarterbacks, some of us 
are only cheer leaders. Some of us are 
coaches and some of us are old grads 
up in the stands. Some of us thump the 
people in front of us on the head in our 
excitement, some of us are the people 
who always get thumped. But the im- 
portant thing to remember is — Play the 
Game! 

Q. How true! 


OD PO pO 


~ 





Reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly, by 
permission of the editors and of the author. 
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POETRY 
ABOUT ANIMALS 


HAVE never owned a kangaroo. 

I have never so much as petted 

one. Yet of all the poems about 
animals that I have read, I like best 
“Kangaroo,” by D. H. Lawrence. It 
is too long to quote in full, but these 
lines will tell you whether you agree 
that this poet can make animals 
come alive on the printed page: 


“Delicate mother kangaroo : 

Sitting up there rabbit-wise, but huge, 
plumb-weighted, 

And lifting her beautiful slender face, 
oh! so much more gently and finely 
lined than a rabbit’s, or than a hare’s, 

Lifting her face to nibble at a round 
white peppermint drop, which she 
loves, sensitive mother kangaroo. 


Her full antipodal eyes, so dark, 

Her sensitive, long, pure-bred face. 

So big and quiet and remote, having 
watched so many empty dawns in 
silent Australia. 

Her little loose hands, and drooping 
Victorian shoulders. 

And then her great weight below the 
waist, her vast pale belly, 

With a thin young yellow little paw 
hanging out, and straggle of a thin 
long ear, like ribbon. . 


There, she shan’t have any more pep- 
permint — 

So she wistfully, sensitively sniffs the 
air, and then turns and goes off in 
slow sad leaps 


On the long flat skis of her legs, 

Steered and propelled by that steel- 
strong snake*of a tail. 

Stops again, half turns, inquisitive to 
look back. 


Drawing from Walt Disney's 
new full-length fable Dumbo. 


While something stirs quickly in her 
belly, and a lean little face comes out, 
as from a window, 

Peaked and a bit dismayed, 

Only to disappear again quickly from 
the sight of the world, to snuggle 
down in the warmth, 

Leaving the trail of a different paw 
hanging out.” 


The best poetry about animals 
makes us see them and understand 
them. It makes them live. It gives 
their point of view. It does not at- 
tribute to them feelings which they 
do not have, nor use them to ex- 
press the writer’s own feelings. It 
does not point a moral nor preach a 
sermon on kindness to animals. If 
modern poets are particularly suc- 
cessful in this type of poetry, and I 
think they are, it is a tribute to their 
honesty and understanding. 

Wordsworth’s “To a Sky-Lark” has 
such musical and clearly pictured 
lines as “Those quivering wings com- 
posed, that music still,” but in the 
end the poem becomes a sermon on 
home-keeping hearts, a very nice one 
but still a sermon. Burns’s mouse il- 
lustrates his own sad state. Blake is 
thinking more about man’s life than 
about the tiger and lamb of his 
poems. Perhaps these writers felt 
that an animal was not a sufficiently 
poetic subject unless in some way 
related to man. 

It is true that good modern poets 
sometimes state their own igeas. 
Lawrence does so in another charm- 
ing poem about a snake. But the 
poet's thoughts are clearly defined 
as his own and are subordinate to the 
real theme. The animal is not an 
excuse for the poet’s expression. In 
the following poem by Lew Sarett, 
the poet is present, ‘but the poem 
concerns the foxes, not the poet. The 
reader's sympathy is aroused direct- 
ly, not through the poet's feeling: 


“Speak gently, Spring, and make no 
sudden sound; 

For in my windy valley, yesterday I 
found 





New-born foxes squirming on the 
ground— 
Speak gently: 


Walk softly, March, forbear the bitter 
blow; 

Her feet within a trap, her blood upon 
the snow, 

The four little foxes saw their mother 


go—- 
Walk softly. 


Go lightly, Spring, oh, give them no 
alarm; 


When I covered them with boughs to 
shelter them from harm, 
The thin blue foxes suckled at my arm— 
Go lightly. 


Step softly, March, with your rampant 
hurricane; 
Nuzzling one another, and whimpering 
with pain, 
The new little foxes are shivering in 
the rain— 
Step softly.”? 


An amusing one about cats is “The 
Tom-Cat,” by Don Marquis: 


“At midnight in the alley 

Tom-cat comes-to wail, 

And he chants the hate of a million 
ears 


y 
As he swings his snaky tail. 


Malevolent, bony, brindled, 

Tiger and devil and bard, 

His a are coals from the middle of 
he 

And his heart is black and hard. 


He twists and crouches and capers 

And bares his curved sharp claws, 

And he sings to the stars of the jungle 
nights 

Ere cities were, or laws. 


Beast from a world primeval, 

He and his leaping clan, 

When the blotch red moon leers over 
the roofs, 

Give voice to their scorn of man. 


He will lie on a rug tomorrow 

And lick his silky fur, 

And veil the brute in his yellow eyes 
And play he’s tame, and purr. 


But at midnight in the alley 

He will crouch again and wail, 

And beat the time for his demon’s song 
With the swing of his demon’s tail.”3 


1From The Collected Poems of D. H. Law- 
rence, copyright 1929. By permission of The Vik- 
ing Press, Inc., New York. 

2From Slow Smoke, by Lew Sarrett, by per- 
mission of Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 










National Objectives and the Social 
Studies Curriculum | 
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VERY social studies teacher is 
aware of the desirability and the 
eventual necessity of keeping the cur- 
riculum abreast of social changes. This 
task involves social knowledge and so- 
cial vision as well as a command of cur- 
ricular techniques. It is therefore neces- 
sary for sokck studies teachers to be 
constantly alert and sensitive to social 
trends and national objectives. Frequent 
surveys of such developments will en- 
able them to revise the curriculum and 
thus prevent those unfortunate lags be- 
tween life’s realities and classroom activ- 
ities. What then are the current trends, 
the emerging national purposes which 
have significance for the curriculum? 
There are many, some of which can not 
yet be clearly discerned, but a few are 
obvious. They deserve identification. 


1. The outstanding national objective 
of 1941 is national defense. For a cen- 
tury and a half the American people 
opposed large standing armies; they ob- 
jected to big navies. Siowly and reluc- 
tantly, they have come to the conclusion, 
however, that we can survive in a world 
of force only by spending enormous 
sums upon airplanes, tanks, battleships, 
armies, and navies. This supreme pur- 
pose involves the rearranging of lesser 
objectives, the elimination of some and 
the postponement of others. Private con- 
venience and individual judgment must 
give way to the public decision. 

2. A less tangible and less definite but 
nonetheless imperative objective of the 
American people is that of finding a 
better basis than force for international 
relations. Whether it is to be a “union 
now,” a league of English-speaking 
people, a concert of democratic powers, 
or a revived league of nations has not 
been determined, but it is clear that they 
will not tolerate another miserable par- 
tisan failure like that which followed the 
close of the First World War. While the 
means have not been found the end is ° 
clear, for the people are keenly aware of 
the futility of returning to normalcy and 
isolation. Our leaders must therefore 
accept our international obligations and 
work out effective methods. 

8. A third objective is discernible. - 
The American — have decided that 
the government shall be the supreme 
agency for social control. While they 
are opposed to governmental ownership 
and control of what is now private prop- 
erty, they are even more strongly op- 
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sed to the control of public affairs by 
abor unions or private corporations. 
Every group, class, race, and organiza- 
tion has the right to lobby, to propagan- 
dize, and to seek to gain its ends by the 
democratic process, but they shall at all 
times be amenable to the majority ex- 
pressing itself through government. The 
people through their chosen officers may 
decide that labor shall work fifty hours a 
week, that business shall limit its profits 
to six per cent, or that every able bodied 
man shall enroll for military service. The 
supremacy of the government shall be 
beyond question. While this fundamen- 
tal issue has been decided, the degree of 
governmental control and the methods 
of carrying it out can be decided only 
upon the basis of experience. 

4. Health and physical competence 
have become national objectives. For 
many years the American people have 
extended medical service to larger and 
larger groups. Everyone realized that 
we were far from our national objec- 
tives, but few realized how woefully 
short of them we were until the recent 
draft showed that almost one third of 
the young men of draft age were physi- 
cally unfit for military service. The situa- 
tion is more than regrettable; it is alarm- 
ing. Improvements can be made by 
health societies, group medicine, com- 
munity hospitals, and by other means. 
All pone seen will be tried out. 

5. The philosophy of planning has 
been accepted by the American people. 
While there is a wide range of ideas as 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(November 3 Issue) 


For Social Studies 

Today’s Trends in the Light of the 
Past: Elections and Municipal Gov- 
. ernment, 

Labor and National Defense: Is 
the Present Mediation Machinery 
Adequate? 

Pan-Americana: Scholastic’s Mag- 
azine of the Western Hemisphere. 

The American Heritage: 8. The 
American Revolution at Home. By 
Dr. Henry Steele Commager. 


For English Classes 

Maudie’s Diary: Condensation of 
the well-known radio serial by Albert 
G. Miller, with score of “Suburban 





High,” new football song. 











to the areas to which planning can be 
applied and bitter disagreement over the 
problems of who shall do the planning 
and who shall exercise the control neces- 
sary to make it effective, the great ma- 
jority realize that the building of fac- 
tories, the cutting of timber, the con- 
struction of dams, and the carrying out 
of activities which have social’ signifi- 
cance should not be left to chance. 
Nearly all the states, many cities, and 
the national government have estab- 
lished planning boards or committees 
whose function it is to study, plan, and 
recommend. Like most of the other 
national objectives, this one has by no 
means been realized, but the purpose is 
clear; the means are yet to be dis- 
covered. 

6. The teaching of democracy has 
become not only a national objective, 
but an important command. Books and 
articles demanding that the youth of 
America learn our democratic traditions 
from the presses. a on plat- 
orms and over the radio are insisting 
upon a school program that shall result 
in better citizenship, a more alert patri- 
otism, and a keener appreciation of the 
values of our democratic heritage. Few 
of the writers and speakers are either 
clear or specific as to how these ends 
can be achieved. They properly and 
wisely leave the problem of the curricu- 
lum and the methods to the teachers. 

Six national objectives have been se- 
lected for identification. Other important 
and many subsidiary objectives could 
easily be listed and described. Every 
social studies teacher might wisely make 
his own list, and departments and facul- 
ties could well afford to pool their at- 
tempts at interpreting trends and objec- 
tives. By such cooperative endeavors 
they would come to a better understand- 
ing of the inevitable demands which 
society is going to make upon the 
schools. 

Perhaps a few words should be said 
as to the significance of some of these 
developments for the curriculum. Con- 
sider objective No. 1. Since defense has 
become a national purpose it behooves 
the social studies teacher to see if the 
curriculum is adjusted to this new de- 
mand. It may be that the practical elimi- 
nation of war from our textbooks was a 
mistake. It may be desirable to teach 
more about mi way and naval policies, 
to examine more fully the relationship 
between the civil and the military. It 
may be that peace itself has been held 
up as too desirable, that at some costs it 
is not worth the price. Since defense is 


i the objective it may be well to study 


critically the kinds and nature of de- 
fense, to see to what extent a big army 


or a small mechanized army will best 


’ gerve our ends. While the social studies 


teacher can not answer these questions 
nor solve the problems, he can expand 


Watch for mid-semester review tests for Social Studies and 


in English Classes in November 3rd issue student section. 
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the curriculum so as to give our future 
citizens an opportunity to learn about 
the problems which he will face. 
Consider objective No. 2. Since some 
kind of new world order is inevitable it 
behooves the social studies teacher to re- 
examine the attempts which have been 
made to establish international order. 
The big nation theory, the balance of 
power, the league of nations, the world 
court, arbitration, proposed unions, 


leagues, and concerts should be re- 
viewed and examined. The problems 
of international reconstruction will be 
upon our hands sooner or later. Will 
America be ready spiritually, politically, 
and economically to play its part or 
will it again slink away from the scene 


and leave the task to less capable 
hands? Does the curriculum now make 
adequate provisions for an understand- 
ing of this problem? If not, it certainly 
needs immediate alteration. 

Every alert social studies teacher 
should do his part in keeping the cur 
riculum abreast of social realities. For- 
tunately the National Council for the 
Social Studies and other professional 
organizations are awake to the situa- 
tion. They are trying to stimulate and 
guide the teacher. The times call for 
all the help of all the teachers. 


Suggestions as to next steps in remakin 
social studies curricula will be welcome 
by the author of this article. 





Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


Map of Brazil, Bolivia, Paraguay 
(P. 3) 


The second in the Scholastic series ot 
Latin American maps gives the “bulge” 
of South America and the adjacent 
countries. Here lies one of the main 
areas of defense of the hemisphere. And 
here, too, lie many of the rich resources 
of the Americas. This map may be used 
as a reference file of the features and 
history of this section. Use it in connec- 
tion with the activities and readings 
which have been listed here in recent 
issues. Some of the topics which might 
be dealt with in class as subjects for re- 
search studies and floor talks are these. 


1. The geography of Brazil, Bolivia 
and Paraguay and its effect upon the 
history of the countries. 

2. Leaders of those countries during 
the last hundred years. 

8. The resources of these countries 
and their utilization. 

4. The people of these countries and 
their problems. 

5. The relation of Brazil to hem- 
isphere defense. 

6. Inter-American trade as it affects 
Brazil and the United States. 

Sources of information for these stud- 
ies are: 

Pan-American Issue of Scholastic, De- 
cember 9, 1940. 

Aikman, Duncan. The All American 
Front. Doubleday, 1940. 

Carr, Katherine. South American 
Primer. Reynal and Hitchcock, 1939. 

Editors of Fortune. Brazil. Fortune, 
June, 1939. 

Gibson, 
1937. 

Kelsey, Vera. Seven Keys to Brazil. 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1940. 

Rothery, Agnes. South American 
Roundabout. Dodd Mead, 1941. 


Hugh. Rio. Doubleday, 


March of Events (Pp. 4-6) 


Post on the bulletin board headlines 
which indicate the events summarized 
here. Let the class summarize the sto- 
ries and evaluate their sources of infor- 
mation. 

Queries: 

1, What is the importance of the na- 
tionalistic oe in the conquered 
countries today? (See “Can Britain In- 
vade the Continent,” pages 11, 12.) 

2. Why is America so interested in 
the “Battle of the Atlantic”? 

3. Why are Americans concerned 
with General Tojo’s attempt to set up a 
Cabinet in Japan? 

4. What is the influence of the Battle 
of Moscow on peace or war in the Pa- 
cific? 

5. Is the United States neutral? Why 
should we have (or not have) a Neu- 
trality Act? 

6. How does our specialization of la- 
bor place great power in the hands of 
al groups of workers or employers? 
Does this mean we should have com- 
pulsory mediation of labor disputes? 


Railroads and National Defense 
.. 33 : 


Highlight this picture page by clip- 
pings showing the importance of trans- 


portation lines in the present war. If 


necessary, underline in red the refer- 
encés to “Trans-Siberian Railroad,” 
“Moscow, the center of the Russian 
railway network,” “the railroad to the 


Persian Gulf,” etc. Include, too, refer-, 


ences to American railways which are 
comparable to those illustrated in these 
pictures. Discuss: The Importance of 
Railroads in National Defense. 


It Has Happened Here (P. 8) 


Here is an interesting picture: Ameri- 
can history viewed through the eyes of 
the 100% Americans. A similar approach 
is given in the first chapter of Adams’ 
Epic of America. The class will enjoy 
the story, and might enjoy one or more 
of these activities: 


1. Make a picture story of the early 
adventures of Indians and Euro ; 
Choose one group, read how they met 
the whites, how they conflicted or co- 
operated, and what happened to the In. 
dians. Use the materials in all sources 
you can find. Make the pictures tell a 
story as Mr. Dorf does on the “Today’s 
Trends” page. Post the pictures on the 
bulletin board. 

2. Write a radio script tor a program 
entitled, “American History through In 
dians’ Eyes.” 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
Social Security (Pp. 9, 10) 


Economics, Modern Problems, 
American History 

This article might be used as an in 
troduction to the whole problem of so 
cial security. By reference to the prob 
lems text and American histories, the 
class might review the status of socia! 
security legislation of our country 


Questions on Overview of 
Social Security: 


1. How did the tactory system bring 
about social insecurity? 

2. What are some of the measures 
proposed by states for providing social 
security? : 

8. How has the New Deal advanced 
social security? 

Refer to texts, references in texts, and 
to these issues of Scholastic: April 10. 
1937; December 18, 1939. With this 
background, the class may proceed to a 
study of this article. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 


1. How broad is the present social 
security legislation? 

2. What groups are not protected by 
the Social Security Act? Why not? 

3. What is the effectiveness of state 
social security activities? 

4. What is the plan of the Social Se- 
curity Board? What are its advantages 
and disadvantages? 


Questions for Further Investigation: 

1. Make a study of the unemploy- 
ment compensation system in your state. 
When was it started, who is covered, 
how is it financed, what are the bene- 
fits, how does it compare with other 
states? 

2. Study the social security legislation 
in other countries. In what ways do we 
make more or less provision for sickness, 
accident, old age and unemployment 
than they do? 


Can Britain Invade the 
Continent? (Pp. 11, 12) 
Modern History: 

Students’ sources of information make 
this problem a pertinent one today. 





Newspapers, radio, newsreels, all raise 
the question of British invasion of the 
continent. This sane discussion of the 
problem should help you and your stu- 
dents to be more realistic about it. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 


1. What are the requisites for becom- 
ing a “commando”? How do they com- 
pare with the troops of the United 
States which are trained for invasion in 
this hemisphere? (See Life, August 4, 
i941, pp. 11-15.) 

2. What are tne essentials for a suc- 
cessful invasion of the continent by Brit- 
ain? Which df these do they have? 

3. How can Britain weaken the Nazi 
hold on the occupied countries, aside 
trom a large-scale invasion? Find news 
stories which show what is happening. 


Questions for Further 
Investigation and Study: 

1, Why is Britain’s problem today so 
much more difficult than it was in 1914- 
18? Look up the invasion of the Darda- 
nelles. Why was it a failure? Study the 
Balkan campaign of 1917-18. How did 
this contribute to the fall of Germany in 
1918? 

2. Compare the empire of Napoleon 
with the conquered territory of Hitler. 
What effect did the British blockade 
have upon France? Why was Portugal 
important? Why was the Spanish inva- 
sion the turning point in Napoleon’s 
career? 

3. Compare the invasions of Russia 
by Hitler and Napoleon. What were 
the main points of difference? How is 
the problem similar? 


The Great Declaration (P. 13) 


American History; Problems 
of Democracy: 

American history has always served 
as an introduction of youth to the great 
heritage which has been won by our 
people. At this time, there is an espe- 
cial responsibility of the teacher: to help 
youth to understand, defend and extend 
American democracy. An essential part 
of this understanding is an appreciation 
of the Declaration. It must be made a 
living, dynamic thing. This is the foun- 
dation stone of our democratic philoso- 
phy. 

Questions for Thought: 

1. What steps in American history 
have shown an awareness of “equality”? 
What actions have denied equality? 
What are we now doing as a nation to 
bring about a better equality? 

2. How do the “unalienable rights” 
indicate a concern for the fullest devel- 
opment of all persons in a democracy? 
How have these rights been attacked 
and defended? ‘ 

3. How did Englishmen, in the “Glo- 
ricus Revolution,” establish the principle 
that government is based upon the con- 
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sent of the people? How have we tried 
to calomel this right? 

4. How did Englishmen “alter or 
abolish” government in 1688? Why 
should we oppose demands that we 
“abolish” parts of our government to- 
day? How can we “alter” it? How have 
we altered it in recent years? 

5. Compare these beliefs about gov- 
ernment with those of totalitarian states. 
How do they deny these rights? 


Democracy at Work: Morris 
Memorial Hospital (P. 14) 


Modern Problems; American History 

A new example of the vitality of 
American democracy is this illustration 
in Milton, West Virginia. Have the 
class show how this is an application of 
democracy in the solution of a signifi- 
cant community problem. 

Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. What is the community need 
which gave yise to this experiment in 
democracy? 

2. Who started the work on this 
project? Why? How is this an expres- 
sion of an “Americanism”? 

3. How many groups participated in 
this work? What types of participation 


_are represented? Was it necessary to 


have money to help? 

4, What do you think of the “morale” 
factor of beauty treatments, Scouts, and 
Sunday school? How could these be 
used in other situations? 

5. What do you think of this as a par- 
tial solution to the problem of adequate 
medical care? How can it be adapted 
to other communities? What are the dif- 
ficulties in copying this experiment in 
democracy? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
Round Table (P. 22) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 


Read aloud the first two paragraphs 
of this week’s Round Table. Then ask 
the students if they agree with Miss Van 
de Water’s statement that “the pot of 
gold is in your own garden.” Encourage 


discussion pro and con, letting the ro- 


manticists have their say. At the conclu- 
sion of the discussion, bring out this 
thought: “Selfish as it seems, nobody in 
the world is as interested in any other 
man as he is, in himself.” 

Ask the class to read silently through 
the two selections. Both are personal ex- 
periences—the first an experience in real 
living, the second an experience in fan- 


tasy. Ask students to list on a sheet of 


paper six possible subjects from their 
own lives—three in living and three in 
fantasy. Collect the on gg they should 
give you a Food deal of insight into 
tastes and inclinations. 


Outside assignment: Request that stu- 
dents write three to five paragraphs on 
any one of the subjects. which they 
listed. Choose three real experiences and 
three fantasies to be read later in classes. 
Invite constructive criticism and com- 
ment. 


Poetry Album (P. 20) 


For Modern English Classes 


Read the Album aloud in class, but 
dramatize it as much as possible; make 
it a class experience. Read the text your- 
self. Invite your two best readers to 
chime in with “Kangaroo” and the Lew 
Sarett poem. Stop for general class dis- 
cussion of the meat and meaning of the 
critical passages. And ask the entire class 
to chime in for a choral reading of 
“The Tom-Cat.” 

Just about this time, students who 
have been keeping notebooks of Travel 
and Transport poems gleaned from an- 
thologies may wish to switch off to an- 
other subject. Send them searching for 
animal poems which they like, and ask 
them to make notes below each poem, 
stating whether it follows or violates the 
rules for good animal poems set forth in 
this week’s Album. 

Appoint a committee of two good 
readers to go to the library and collect 
the other animal poems named this 
week. When they have brought back 
their spoil, devote another period to 
reading and discussing the new poetry. 


Short Story: Mr. Poots and the 
Ugly Tyke (P. 25) 
For All English Classes 


You may safely assign this for outside 
reading. Tell the class it is a story of 
home defense in today’s Yorkshire, told 
by the author of a leading fiction best- 
seller who has made his section of Eng- 
land famous in some of the best-beloved 
and most frequently printed short 
stories. Tell them that, above all, it is an 
amusing story, with a subtle kind of 
humor running under the surface—sel- 
dom broad enough to make you roar 
outright, but strong enough to provoke 
chuckles. Ask them to watch the two 
heroes of the story, both named in the 
title—Mr. Pgots and the Ugly Tyke. 

Next day discuss the story from the 
following angle: The film industry, in 
order to cut down double features, is 
using fairly long short stories for a new 
form known as the “fifty-minute stream- 
line feature.” Would this story, so far, 
make a good feature of this sort? Ask a 
pair of students to try out the dialogue 
between Mr. Poots and Maggie, to see 
whether it has “snap.” Examine the story 
for action (Mr. Poots’ walk around his 
beat, the antics of the ugly tyke, Mr. 
Poots’ falls, etc.). Is there enough action 
here? Ask a good reader to try out Mr. 


(Concluded on page 8-T) 












"4" Nation Announces 


the formation of a Board of Contributing Editors consisting of five distinguished liberal writers: 


NORMAN ANGELL +» REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
LOUIS FISCHER +» JONATHAN DANIELS 
J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO | 


The new board will work closely with the magazine’s regular staff in maintaining those stand- 


ards which have made The Nation America’s leading liberal weekly since 1865. 








Among Coming Features: 


The Undiscoverables—A book serial of fictional vignettes recording life in a Sicil- 
ian fishing village under the impact of war and fascism. by Ralph Bates 


What Happened to Prussianism?—A discussion of the relationship between 
Nazism and the main flow of German history based on current literature on the 
subject. by Reinhold Niebuhr 


The Little Capitals—aA series of reports from state capitals to remind you there 
are other political centers besides Washington, London, Moscow, Berlin, or Tokio. 
by Jonathan Daniels 


Defense and After—A survey in three parts that will be the first complete out- 
line of the new economic world being created by the national defense program. 
by Alden Stevens 


The American State Department—A full-length study of the men and poli- 
cies of the most important arm of the government of the United States today. An 
extended series. by I. F. Stone 


The Publishing Business—Informal comments on publishers, authors, book- 
sellers, critics, and the reading public. by Margaret Marshall 


Regular Features—Editorials and special articles on current events, the Wash- 
ington Letter, and departments dealing with Finance, Books, Music, and Films. 


Use The Nation for Enlightened Classroom Discussion 
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Introductory Offer that Saves You 35% | 
THE NATION 55 Fifth Avenue New York 40 ISSUES 


I want to take advantage of your money-saving 





cash offer for the term indicated. Enclosed is my of THE NATION 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR NOVEMBER 


SUNDAY 


Hidden History. NBC Red, 11:30- 
11:45 a.m. Dramatizations of incidents 
ii American History about which his- 
torical records are incomplete, or in 
lisagreement. 

Invitation to Learning. CBS, 11:30- 
12:00 a.m. This discussion of famous 
world classics returns to the air Novem- 
ber 16th, and will continue weekly 

Foreign Policy Association Program. 
NBC Blue, 12:00-12:15 p.m. Discus- 
ions of foreign affairs by the Associa. 
tion’s research staff. 

I’m an American. NBC ‘Blue, 12:15- 
12:30 p.m. Distinguished naturalized 
\mericans talk about the democratic 
way of life. Produced in cooperation 
with the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service of U. S. Dept. of Justice. 

The World Is Yours. NBC Red, 1:30- 
2:00 p.m. Dramas of the world of 
science based on exhibits and investiga- 
tions of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Spirit of °41. CBS, 2:00-2:30 p.m. 
History of our army, navy, and marines. 

Wake Up America. NBC Blue, 2:00- 
3:00 p.m. The American Economic 
Foundation cooperates in presenting a 
new hour-long forum discussion of cur- 
rent issues, with noted guest speakers. 

University of Chicago Round Table. 
NBC Red, 2:30-3:00 p.m. Current so- 
cial, economic and political problems 
ire discussed by well-known authorities. 

New York Philharmonic. CBS, 3:00- 
1:30 p.m. This season marks the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of 
the New York Philharmonic Society. 

Listen, America. NBC Red, 3:30-4:00 
p.m. Drama and commentary devoted 
to the story of the nation’s all-out war 
on malnutrition. Produced in coopera- 
tion with the Women’s National Emer- 
zency Committee. : 

American Forum of the Air. MBS, 
8:00-8:45 p.m. Discussions of current 
problems. 

Ford Sunday Evening Hour. CBS, 
9:00-10:00 p.m. Symphony concert, 
with guest conductors and artists. 

Story Behind the Headlines. NBC 


Red, 11:15-11:30 p.m. Cesar Search- 
inger, veteran foreign correspondent, 
tells the history behind the news story 
of the week. Produced in cooperation 
with the American Historical Ass'n. 





MONDAY 


Americans at Work. CBS, 9:15-9:45 
a.m. This month’s series of dramatized 
occupations presented by Columbia 
School of the Air includes: Nov. 3, Sol- 
diers; Nov. 10, Road Builders; Nov. 17, 
Chemical Engineers; Nov. 24, Food 
Scientists. 


News of the World. NBC Red, 7:15- 
7:30 p.m. Daily, except Saturday and 
Sunday, NBC’s foreign correspondents 
broadcast last minute news from 
abroad. 


Cavaleade of America. NBC Red, 
7:30-8:00 . p.m.  Dramatizations of 
America’s history, presented by Du- 
Pont. 


For America We Sing. NBC Blue, 
9:30-10:00 p.m. A series of musical 
programs presented in behalf of the 
Defense Savings Bond Campaign of the 
U. S. Treasury Department. Frank 
Black directs the orchestra, assisted by 
guest artists. 

Raymond Gram Swing. MBS, 10:00- 
10:15 p.m. Foreign news analyst pre- 
sents up-to-the-minute accounts of hap- 
penings abroad, daily during the week 
except Thursday. 


TUESDAY 


Music of the Americas. CBS, 9:15- 
9:45 a.m. In cooperation with the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Amer- 
ican School of the Air presents folk 
songs of our hemisphere. The main 
theme of Country Music is continued 
as follows: Nov. 4, Music Under 





TUNE IN THIS MONTH 


All hours are Eastern Standard 
Time. See your papers for pro- 
gram changes and special fea- 
tures. The programs that are 
listed here are subject to change. 

CBS means Columbia Broad- 
casting System; NBC Red, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company on 
the Red chain; NBC Blue, Na- 
tional on the Blue; MBS, Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 
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Ground; Nov. 11, The Rivermen and 
Sailors; Nov. 18, Music of the Woods- 
men; Nov. 25, The Planters. 

Of Men and Books. CBS, 3:00-3:30 
p-m. Professor John T. Frederick, of 
Northwestern University, leads a dis- 
cussion of current books, and _inter- 
views guest authors weekly. 

The World Today. CBS, 6:45-7:00 
p-m. Columbia correspondents in Eu- 
rope and the Far East report daily on 
the latest news. 

The Treasury Hour. NBC Blue, 8:00- 
9:00 p.m. A varied program of music, 
drama, and comedy dedicated to 
“Millions for Defense.” 

NBC Symphony Orchestra. NBC Blue, 
9:30-10:30 p.m. During the month of 
November these concerts will be under 
the direction of Leopold Stokowski. 


WEDNESDAY 


Quiz Kids. NBC Blue, 8:00-8:30 p.m. 
Children from the schools of Chicago 
and vicinity, all under 15, reveal an 
amazing fund of information on varied 
subjects. 

Author’s' Playhouse. NBC Blue, 
10:00-10:30 p.m. Dramatized short 
stories by Ring Lardner, Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet and others. 

Ahead of the Headlines. NBC Blue, 
10:30-10:45 p.m. Discussion of the 
news by the editor of Newsweek. 


THURSDAY 


Heirs of Liberty. NBC Red, 6:30-6:45 
pm. A dramatic series based on 
significant incidents in the lives of early 
American patriots. 

The March of Time. NBC Red, 8:00- 
8:30 p.m. Dramatized news of the 
week, sponsored by Time, Inc. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
NBC Blue, 9:15-10:15 p.m. Leading 
public figures involved in controversial 
issues take part in weekly discussions. 
Previews and transcripts of broadcasts 
may be obtained from Town Hall Ad- 
visory Service, 123 W. 43rd St., New 
York City. 


FRIDAY 


This Living World. CBS, 9:15-9:45 
a.m. The Columbia School of the Air, 
with the cooperation of the New York 
City Board of Education and the Na- 
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tional Education Association, presents 
further problems facing students of cur- 
rent events. Nov. 7, Health; Nov. 14, 
Housing in Defense; Nov. 28, Man 
Power. 

Between the Book Ends, NBC Blue, 
1:15-1:30 p.m. Ted Malone’s popular 
poetry readings continue daily. His pro- 
gram featuring Scholastic Round Table 
poets is scheduled for November 21st. 

NBC Music Appreciation Hour. NBC 
Blue, 2:00-3:00 p.m. This pioneer pro- 
gram for school room listening returns 
for its fourteenth season under the di- 
rection of Dr. Walter Damrosch. Ex- 
plaining the meaning of the master 
works, Dr. Damrosch helps his listeners 
develop an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the world’s fine music. 

Philadelphia Orchestra. MBS, 2:30- 
3:15 p.m. Norris West, assistant man- 
ager of the Orchestra, continues as com- 
mentator in these broadcasts which 
originate from the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia. 

New World News. NBC Blue, 8:00- 
8:15 p.m. Commentary on Latin Amer 
ica by Edward Tomlinson. 

Information Please. NBC Red, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. Clifton Fadiman quizzes 


notable guests on a wide variety of sub- 


jects. 
SATURDAY 


Consumer Time. NBC Red, 12:15- 
12:30 p.m. Talks for consumers from 
the Consumer’s Counsel Division of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Defense for America. NBC Red, 7 :00- 
7:30 p.m. Reports covering all phases 
of defense production, broadcast direct 
from industrial plants. Produced in co- 
operation with the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

America Preferred Series. MBS, 9:15- 
9:45 p.m. Deems Taylor, commentator, 
conducts a varied program in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, featuring Alfred Wallenstein’s 
Orchestra. 

Frank Black Presents. NBC Blue, 
9:30-10:30 p.m. A series of musical 
programs by the NBC Concert Orches- 
tra, featuring some of America’s out- 
standing instrumentalists as soloists. 

Chicago Theatre of the Air. MBS, 
9:45-11:00 p.m. Well-known musical 
comedies and _ operettas presented 
weekly. 











HARVEST 


PRIZE WINNING FRENCH FILM 


This outstanding feature film is an 
artistic triumph. The story is simple 
and poetic, portraying the successful 
struggle of a peasant couple to 
achieve happiness together as they 
cultivate the neglected fields of a de- 


Available for Schools Without Advance Approval 


A series of 19 films, 5 minutes each, di 


NEWEST FILMS 


in 16mm. Sound 


HISTORY IN THE MAKING 





lie? 


g world probi of today. The com- 





and photography are superb. Award- 
ed First Prize as Best Foreign Film of 
the Year by the N. Y. Film Critics 
Circle. French dialogue with English 
titles. 9 reels. 


DON’T MISS BOOKING THIS PICTURE! 








STRANGER 
THAN FICTION 


serted village. The direction, acting vi 
mentator is Regean (Tex) McCrary, brilliant jour- 


nalist and radio news reporter. Rental $1.00 per 
subject. Also available for sale. Some of the titles 
are: 


AMERICA’S FACTORY FRONT 
BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 
BATTLE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
MIGHTIER THAN WORDS 
SEA POWER VS. AIR POWER 
SWASTIKA OVER SOUTH AMERICA 


GOING PLACES 


with Lowell Thomas 
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Alois Havrilla, Commentator 


A novel series of one-reelers, each 

piled from odditi world 
over. Fascinating, educational and 
entertaining. 9 pictures in series. 
Rental $1.50 per reel. 








35 West 45th St. 





Graham McNamee 


Seeing things and doing things from 
one end of the world to the other, 
in a series of one reel adventures. 
15 pictures in series. Rental $1.50 
per reel. 


Just Off the Press! 


Send for our combined Catalog of Entertainment 
and Educational pictures in 16mm. sound and silent. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
Dept. HS-27 New York, N. Y. 











New 16mm. Films 


ANOTHER TO CONQUER — Iwo 
reel sound film showing the American In. 
dian’s fight against tuberculosis, and pictur 
ing a cross-section of modern Indian life. 
Includes everyday activities such as sheep 
roundups, as well as special tribal dances 
The filming was done on the Navajo reser- 
vation in Arizona in cooperation with the 
U. S. Office of Indian Affairs, and the staft 
of the Navajo Service. Available through 
the National Tuberculosis Association, 1730 
Broadway, New York Citv 


A TRIP IN THE SKY — One-ree! 
sound film showing the relation of the 
Earth to the Universe. Methods employed 
to estimate astral distances are demon- 
strated, and recent scientific research is 
employed as the basis for a hypothetical 
excursion into celestial space. Available on 
a rental or purchase basis through Institu- 
tional Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


FARMERS: AND DEFENSE — Two- 
reel sound film in color presenting pertinent 
facts concerning agriculture and its place in 
national defense. Quiz questions are an- 
swered by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
three other Department officials. Available 
without charge from Motion Pictures Ex- 
tension Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


IN OLD SPAIN — One-reel silent film 
describing the landscape, customs, and art 
of Spain. Famous aan aig including th« 
Court of Lions at Granada, the Alcazar and 
the magnificent Cathedral of ancient Se- 
ville are among the scenes visited. Available 
on a rental or purchase basis from Castle 
Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 


KENTUCKY PIONEER — One-ree! 
sound film picturing the early pioneering 
movement into the Kentucky Territory dur- 
ing the 1780's. Describes travel along the 
Wilderness Road, the role of the frontier 
forts, and the settlers’ establishment of new 
homes. Activities such as weaving, soap- 
making, cooking, candle molding, carpen- 
try, and square dancing are included. 
Available on a rental or purchase basis from 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


OLD HICKORY — Two-reel sound 
film in technicolor dealing with the career 
of Andrew Jackson. The Battle of New Or- 
leans, Jackson’s Presidential Inauguration, 
and his political stand on various questions, 
including the tariff, are dimen in dra- 
matic form. Available on a rental basis 
through Teaching Film Custodians, 25 
West 43rd St., New York City. 


OUR LOUISIANA PURCHASE — 
Two-reel sound film showing how the 
Louisiana Territory was purchased from 
France. Historical figures involved in this 
transaction include Napoleon, Talleyrand, 
Ambassador Livingston, James Madison, 
and Thomas Jefferson. Available through 
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the Academic Film Company, Inc., RKO 
Building, New York City. 


POWER AND THE LAND — Four- 
reel sound film in color portraying the com- 


forts, economies, and easier working | 


methods brought to the farm by electrici 
made available through the combined ef- 
forts of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration and farmers’ cooperatives. Obtain- 
able on a free loan basis from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


PRIMITIVE AMERICA — One-reel 
sound film dealing with the life of the 
mountaineers in the Great Smokies of 
Tennessee. Their use of water wheels, and 
their methods of shearing, carding and 
spinning, cooking, and candlemaking are 
described in the film. Available on a rental 
or purchase basis from Walter O. Gutlokn, 
Inc., 35 West 45th St., New York City. 


REMNANTS OF FRONTIER LIFE — 
['wo-reel sound film prepared in collabora- 
tion with the University of North Carolina. 
It depicts a day in the life of a a fam- 
ily of the Southern Highlands, showing the 
conditions under which theyive and work. 
Available on a rental or purchase basis 
through Hartley Productions, 20 West 47th 
St. New York City. 


THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN — Two- 
reel sound film, prepared with the assist- 
ance of the British, War and Air Ministries, 
showing actual scenes during the heaviest 
raids on England’s capital. Milton Cross is 
featured as the narrator. Available on a 
rental or purchase basis through Pictorial 
Films, Inc., 1650 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


THE NEW SOUTH -— Three-reel sound 
film in color, portraying the advancement 
of the South, by means of richer fields, 
diversified crops, herds and flocks, and in- 
dustrial growth. Available on a free loan 
basis through the Barrett Company, 40 
Rector St., New York City. 


THE STORY THAT COULDN’T BE 
PRINTED — One-reel sound film pro- 
duced by Metro-Goldwyn Mayer, stressing 
the value of freedom of the press. A short 
resume and explanation of our Constitu- 
tion’s provisions for freedom of speech and 
of the press introduces the story. This is 
followed by a dramatization of the im- 
prisonment and trial of the colonial printer, 
John Peter Zenger, in 1734, and of Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s s h resulting in his 
client’s acquittal. The film sen. with 
scenes from modern newspaper presses. 
Available through Teaching Film Custo- 


dians. 


UNSEEN WORLDS—One-reel sound 
film dealing with the RCA Electron Micro- 
scope, which provides magnifications of 
50,000 to 150,000 diameters. Scenes of the 
early experiments of Anthony Leeuwen- 
hoek introduce the story. Discussions of 
microscopes, light rays and electrons are 
included. Available on a free loan basis 
through William J.‘Ganz Company, 19 
East 47th St., New York City. 


? 
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‘“Make America Strong” Is Now Available 
To Teachers and Home Economists 


VER SINCE the National Nutrition 
Conference for Defense was held 
on May 26, 27, 28, of this year, Canco 
has been preparing a new booklet 
called ‘‘Make America Strong”... 


You'll find this booklet helpful in 
all courses tying in with the National 
Program on Nutrition. Written in 
popular, non-technical language, 
‘‘Make America Strong’’ is designed 
for classroom distribution. And it is 
now available in reasonable quanti- 
ties to teachers and home economists. 


Here are just a few of the topics 
offered in ‘“Make America Strong”’: 
x k * 


. . . interpretation of government- 
approved diet as outlined at the Na- 
tional Nutrition Conference for 
Defense... 


1 : 
’ i 
38-1041 f 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPT., AMERICAN CAN COMPANY : 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. : 
1 

Please enter my order for.......... copies of ‘‘Make America Strong,” the new nutri- - 
1 tional booklet helpful in connection with the national program on nutrition and diet. - 
1 
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. .. a simple explanation of basic 
nutritional facts... 
x *k * 

. a clear discussion of what the 
major vitamins and minerals do for 
you, and lists of foods from which 
you'll get each one... 


: 2 & 


... Sample, economical, well-balanced 
menus... 

xk. ok 
... Offer of a recipe booklet, contain- 
ing menus as well as many interesting 
and informative, nutritive recipes. 


Order your supply of ‘““Make America 
Strong,” today! It will help you in your all- 
important job of building Strong, healthy 
Americans. Fill out the coupon below. 
You’ll receive your order of booklets as 
soon as possible. American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, New York. 








. 











8-T Scholastic 


For English Classes 


(Concluded from page 3-T) 


Poots’ conversations with himself. Would 
they be funny on the screen? How about 
suspense? This discussion, if it is carried 
through with vigor and interest, will 
point out the virtues of the story indi- 
rectly and will heighten interest in next 
week’s lesson, which may be based on 
the same sort of plan. 

Outside assignment: Write three para- 
graphs on the following subject. “Since 
the ugly tyke is a hero in this story, and 
will certainly have some part in the 
denouement, I believe he will do the 
following things. . . .” 


Football Is King (P. 18) 


For All English Classes 

Best possible preparation for this ex- 
ercise in detecting the cliché is a little 
cliché-hunting practice in advance. We 
suggest that you ask students to read the 
sports page of the local newspaper, and 
to copy from it five to ten clichés which 





MAKE YOUR 
OWN SLIDES 
ON YOUR 
TYPEWRITER 


USE 
RADIO-MATS 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC. 
1819 Broadway Dept. K 
New York, N. Y. 
For sale by your Theatre and 
Photo Supply Dealer 
a a a ee ee mm ne 


a TALK from your screen 
“| WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
= 6©SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. = 
Accept no substitute. 


THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 





are the product of too much loose talk 
about sports. 

Collect the papers and read a few of 
the clichés aloud, stop ing for comment. 
Then proceed to Footbali Is King. 

Best way to give this the liveliness it 
deserves is to make something of a game 
of it. See that all students have opened 
the magazine to the proper page and 
that everybody has a pencil. Then ask 
two good, swift readers to come to the 
front of the room and to read the inter- 
view with energy, as if they were pre- 
senting it on the radio. Meanwhile, ask 
all members of the class to check, at top 
speed, every cliché they recognize. The 
page should be dotted with checks at 
the conclusion of the reading. Ask the 
class to make a quick, tentative count 
and invite a few students to report their 
sums. 

Use the remainder of class time to 
examine the text closely. The section 
beginning with the sentence, “The can- 
pee sit around on their haunches 
looking a little sheepish, etc.,” is a good 
place for close pat 

Follow-up: Request that students 
compile another list of football clichés 
from a current sports article, in the local 
paper or in the school paper. Offer extra 
credit for a football story, innocent of 
clichés, submitted by any student who 
chooses to write one. 


Whims (P. 21) 


For Composition Classes 


If your class is studying the essay 
form, here’s a perfect example. Ask the 
class to make an outline. Devote the 
next day to discussing the following: 
“What is the thesis Heywood Broun 





Our tremendous library of 16mm sound, 16mm silent, and 


8mm motion pictures contains valuable visual material for 
practically every department of school work, historical, 
literary, science, etc. TEACH THROUGH MOTION 


PICTURES. 


Write our nearest office for our gigantic 1941-42 catalog. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


2402 West Seventh St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


28 East Eight St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


BERTRAM WILLOUGHBY 
PICTURES CORPORATION 


Suite 600 — 1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


18 South Third St. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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wished to prove? What sort of materia] 
did he marshal for his argument?” 


For Spoken English Classes 


Here is a lively subject for an open 
forum discussion. Assign Whims for out- 
side reading. Request students to decide 
whether they agree or disagree, and to 
think a bit about their own whims. Next 
day launch discussion on ‘this subject. 
Offer extra credit to any student who 
will prepare and deliver a three-minute 
talk délending the opposite point of 
view. 


A New Way to Stock 
Classroom Libraries 


All librarians who wish that students 
would take an active interest in the 
library, and all teachers who would like 
a plan for building a student-owned, 
student-selected classroom _ library, 
should read Penny Day, an article on 
page 152 of The Wilson Library Bulletin 
for October. 

It gives a detailed description of a 
novel and successful plan carried out at 
Fremont, Nebraska, Senior High School. 
The gist of the plan is as follows: Each 
student contributes once a week one 
penny, or as many pennies as he chooses, 
to a book fund. A Student Readers’ 
Board, consisting of five memibers, con- 
sults such publications as Scholastic, 
The New York Times Book Review 
Section, The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, etc., and selects the books to be 
bought with the collected funds. Libra- 
rians and teachers help with the prepa- 
ration of the list a 4 the ordering of 
the books. 

At Fremont Senior High, this project 
was highly successful. The practical 
result was a gift of thirty-eight well- 
chosen books or the school library. In 
addition, there was a marked increase 
in student-interest in books and read- 
ing. 

The plan is so practicable, and the 
charge per student is so small, that we 
believe such a project could be adopted 
with much success in practically every 


high school. 


Key to News Quiz (P. 16) 


A. Latin American Map. 1. Vargas. 
2. Brazil. 3. The Chaco. 4. Bolivar. 5. 
Sao Paulo. 6. Asuncion. 7. Sucre. 8. 
Natal. 9. Santos-Dumont. 10. Santos. 

B. What's What. 1. b. 2..a. 3. c. 4. b. 
5.0. 

C. Social Security. 1. T. 2. T. 3. F. 
4. F. 5. F. 6. T. 7. T. 8. T. 9. F. 10. F. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 
1d, 2~g, 3—b, 4~q, 5-1, 6-i, 7—k, 8-f, 
9-r, 10—n, 1ll—h, :12—m, 18-0, 14—c, 
15—a. 
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‘ESSAY 


About HEYWOOD BROUN 


When Heywood Hale Broun tackled 
the job of editing his famous father’s 
work, to be bound into the volume, The 
Collected Edition of Heywood Broun 
(Harcourt), he had a big job. For in the 
thirty years during which Heywood 
Broun, Sr., earned himself the name of 
one of the best-loved figures in Amer- 
ican journalism, he wrote 21,000,000 
words — much more than could be put 
into this one fat book of 553 pages. 

Heywood Broun, newspaper man and 
liberal, was born on Pineapple Street in 
Brooklyn, December 7, 1888. He went 
to the Horace Mann school (where it’s 
said he played “sitting center” on the 
football team). Later he attended Har- 
vard. His first newspaper job was on the 
New York Morning Telegraph (1908); 
his last on the New York Post, with 
which he had just signed when he died 
suddenly two years ago on December 
19. During those intervening years he 
had crusaded for many a cause through 
his “It Seems to Me” column which, over 
a period of 18 years, appeared in turn 
in three New York newspapers. Founder 
of the American Newspaper Guild, 
Broun was made its president in 1934, 
where he was regarded as its “presid- 
ing saint.” Shortly before his death he 
was received into the Catholic Church. 

The Collected Edition of Heywood 
Broun contains so many examples of his 
especial brand of beautiful marching 
prose that it was a problem to make 
any kind of a selection to reprint here. 
The only way around the difficulty, as 
far as we can make out, is to use sev- 
eral of his pieces during the course of 
the year. Here is the first. 


RUCE BARTON in a recent 
syndicated editorial speaks ill 
of whims. “Convictions,” he 
writes, “are splendid when they re- 
late to important matters; they are 
a public nuisance when they provoke 
a row over a petty detail.” 

I think Mr. Barton is ever ‘so 
wrong, nor is his case strengthened 
by the examples he offers. He speaks 
of a friend of his with a taste for 
eggs boiled two and one-half min- 
utes. Against three-minute eggs and 
two-minute eggs he made constant 
protest. And Mr. Barton says that 
thirty seconds make very little dif- 
ference. Here is rank heresy. No one 
but a man insensitive to eggs could 
utter such a sentiment. Let Mr. Bar- 
ton stand silent in his room some 
morning and toll off thirty seconds. 
He will find it a period of existence at 
which no connoisseur of time or 
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The convictions men fight for, great or small, 
about eggs or eternity, are all whims at birth 


From the New Republic 


WHIMS 


By Heywood Broun 


cookery can afford to sneeze. Save 
in Chicago three heavyweight boxing 
championships could pass in thirty 
seconds. Thousands of touchdowns 
have been made with no longer than 
that to go. Salvation itself has been 
gained in shorter compass. 

And remember, all the time the 
water was boiling. Thirty seconds 
make a lot of difference to an egg, 
no matter how it affects Mr. Barton. 
Let him, indeed, put his finger in 
a kettle and decide after that 
whether half a minute is an incon- 
siderable interval. 

A chef of genius should never at- 
tempt even the simplest dish with- 
out a stop-watch. And eggs are’ not 
a simple dish. To a man who really 
cares, the precise extent of coagu- 
lation is a matter of the greatest 
moment. A three-minute egg is 
nothing like a two-minute egg. The 
difference is deeper than a grave and 
wider than any church door. As a 
matter of fact, both varieties are in- 
ferior. An egg should be boiled four 
and one-half minutes if it is to be 
encountered in its finest estate. Then 
only does it appear half-yielding and 
half-resisting, like a poet being inter- 
viewed about his private life. 


Broad is the theme of the egg and 
its nature, but the question of whims 
is even more extensive. Bruce Barton 
speaks of convictions as if they came 
into life full grown. Nothing like it. 
Every conviction was a whim at 
birth. If I remember what was 
taught to me in school, Christopher 
Columbus proved the world was 
round by making an egg stand on 
one end. I don’t quite understand 
the pertinence of this. and maybe 
I've grown muddled about the whole 
business, and the egg incident re- 
ferred to something else. Anyhow, 
the scheme of Columbus must have 
been modest in the beginning. The 
eyes of Isabella were bright, or 
maybe it was her jewels. Out of lit- 
tle things like that could come cara- 
vels and a new continent. 

Orville Wright as a little boy had 
a kite and fussed over it so much 
that everybody said, “Oh, don’t be 
silly. What difference does it make 
if the thing stays up a minute or ten 
seconds?” 

The tax on tea was tiny. No more 
was required of William Tell than 
that he should take off his hat to 
somebody. India had a mutiny be- 
cause of grease in cartridges, and the 
fact that it is possible to rhyme 
Maine and Spain induced America to 
intervene in Cuba. This last is per- 
haps a little beside the point, but 
let it go. What I am trying to say 
is that a conviction about a seeming 
trifle may be momentous. Of course, 
it may be a nuisance. But that is just 


_as true about a conviction relating to 


a matter called important. 


I happen to know a woman who 
chooses to retain her own name 
though married. Very many have 
said, “What does it matter?” The 
woman in question has several an- 
swers to that, but the best one is, 
“It matters to me.” And in the tech- 
nique of maintaining her point I be- 
lieve she takes a position which is 
unassailable. Never does she allow 
any person, however casual the con- 
tact, to call her “Mrs. Howard 
Browne” without correcting him. It 
is a nuisance. She knows that. Some 
near and dear to her have suggested, 
“Oh, can’t you let it pass just once?” 
And she can’t, nor can anybody with 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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NE truth about writing prose 
Oo bobs up continually when 
I am reading contributions. 
The best manuscripts are almost al- 
ways those which record experiences 
which anyone might have. Success in 
writing lies not in telling the extra- 
ordinary incident, but in recognizing 
the everyday experiences which have 
humor or pathos or human appeal, 
and in telling them entertainingly. 
The pot of.gold is in your own 
garden. 

“Year Book” tells about a longing 
which is probably present in every 
senior class, though it usually goes 
unrecorded. This is a good story in 
more than theme—in provocative 
opening, suspense, economical choice 
of detail, humor and sympathy. 


Year Book 


“This is June twenty-second. Today 
1 begin a new life.” 

Madelyn glanced, as if in confirma- 
tion of this thought, towards her hand 
nervously twisting a plain, white hand- 
kerchief. She had been carefully pre- 
serving the conservative length of her 
squarish finger nails and today they 
were coated with an almost impercep- 
tible pink. Her lipstick, an adornment 
never before attempted quite so gener- 
ously for school, was also barely no- 
ticeable. “When Ravelings comes out, 
everyone will know,” she thought. 

The courage and abandon with 
which Madelyn had filled out her ques- 
tionnaire still somewhat alarmed her 
when the question was brought up by 
her friends. She hadn’t told them what 
her answers had been, but her refusal 
had seemed final enough to her several 
preoccupied acquaintances. 

In the blank provided for nickname, 
she had boldly written “Lynn,” al- 
though no one had ever called her any- 
thing but Madelyn. Then in a moment 
of real recklessness, she had erased it, 
substituting “Bill.” It would have been 
quite suitable for a girl whose name 
was Williams, but only Madelyn had 
ever thought of that. Led on by this 
first daring admission, she filled out the 
rest of the blanks in the same way. 
Hobby: Collecting Tommy Dorsey rec- 


ords. What difference if all the seniors 
did think her hobby was her notebook 
of “English derivatives from Latin 
words”? She did have three or four rec- 
ords. Ambition: “To be a fashion maga- 
zine editor,” she wrote firmly. At the 
end of the day, Madelyn, buoyant with 
her new-found courage, had handed in 
a much erased sheet which stated 
rather defiantly that she loved bananas, 
hated freckled boys, and nrg 
practiced fencing, an art about whic. 
she had read but which she had never 
tried. 

Now as she waited impatiently, but 
still fearfully. for the principal to come 
with Ravelings, she noted that the 
girl across the aisle, a very A ged girl, 
was wearing too much lipstick. “Make- 
up will be lighter this year.” She re- 
membered this from a magazine col- 
umn and repeated it to herself, being 
daringly critical, like an office boy who 
suddenly discovers himself more im- 
portant than the president. 

When the principal came, Madelyn 
felt weak, even faint. His short speech 
was maddening in its deliberation. He 
finished and walked down the aisle, 
greeting each student and- distributing 
Ravelings. Her moist hands fum- 
bled the slippery pages. At the end of 
a seemingly interminable minute, she 
came to it. “Madelyn Arlington Wil- 
liams.” wy quivery letters under it. 
She hadn’t known they would use her 
middle name. She hated it. And the 
nickname space was blank. Hurriedly, 
almost frantically, she read through the 
small —_ of printing. 

“Madelyn is one of our more quiet 
girls. An excellent student, especially in 
Latin, she will study classics next year 
at Southern University. The ambition 
she shows now in doing outside work 
in her studies will surely be of great 
aid in whatever she chooses to take up.” 

Mechanically she put the book down 
and looked up. The girl with too much 
lipstick was giggling and — 
write-ups with the boy behind her. Al- 
most without thinking, Madelyn rubbed 
her handkerchief across her mouth. A 
small pink mark was left on the white 
linen. As she looked at it, the edges of 
the mark seemed to move. Her head 
felt hot and heavy. ~ 

“Well, Madelyn?” 

She saw that the principal had fin- 


RITY G 





ished and was standing next to her, 
reading over her shoulder. 
“Haven't you made up your mind 
what profession you are going to enter?” 
“Yes, sir. I'm going to be a Latin 
teacher.” Madelyn looked up and 
smiled wryly, but her hands, hidden 
under the desk, were busily scratching 
off the pale pink polish. 
Miriam Peterson, 16 
Bethlehem, Pa., High Schoo! 
Mary Crow, Teacher 
An experience nearly everyone has 
had is the beginning of Nancy Muel- 
ler’s meditation. 


Wall Paper Dreams 
I have always wondered what peo- 
ple would do if wall paper designers 
ever began to put something definite 
beyond their paths and gates. What 
fun would there be in life if we couldn’t 
imagine for ourselves what lies beyond 
those gateways? 
As. far hack as I can remember, the 
wall paper in my room has had gates 
designed on it. Whenever time is mine 
to do with as I please, I like to pick 
out a certain gate and make up tales of 
some adventure I shall have as soon as 
I open the gate. When I was a child, 
I told my stories out loud. One time | 
had Mother Goose, the Three Bears, and 
Cinderella all living in one house. For. 
at that time, I imagined the only thing 
that could possibly come after a gate 
was a house. 
What I shall see beyond the gate as 
I grow older, only time will tell. But | 
know I shall always want a gateway on 
my wall paper.“I can easily sympathize 
with others who have “wall paper 
dreams,” and I pray that designers will 
never go so far as to point out their 
own dreams of what should or should 
not appear as the gates are opened. 
Nancy Mueller, 18 
Washington Park High Schoo! 


Racine, Wisconsin 
Ethel M. Holt, Teacher 








GCHOLASTIC invites all high 
school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page 
length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 
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Nag; INSIDE LATIN AMERICA. By 
John Gunther. (Harper). 


NE of our country’s outstanding 
O foreign correspondents is John 

Gunther, who has to his credit 
a successful one-man invasion of three 
continents. I am sure you are familiar 
with his notable books Inside Europe 
and Inside Asia. Now his new book, 
Inside Latin America, is about due, and 
the Book-of-the-Month Club will dis- 
tribute it as its November selection 
along with T. R. Ybarra’s Young Man of 
Caracas. 

John Gunther was born in Chicago 
in 1901, and went to public schools 
there and to the University of Chicago, 
from which he was graduated in 1922. 
He left for Europe via cattleboat and 
returned a few months later to begin 
work as a cub reporter on the Chicago 
Daily News. The first thing he ever had 
regularly published was a literary essay 
on James Branch Cabell; he sold it to 
the New York Bookman when he was a 
sophomore in the University. 

In 1924 Mr. Gunther went to Europe 
again as a foreign correspondent toe 
the Chicago Daily News. He stayed in 
Europe twelve years. In 1935 he moved 
to London as chief Daily News corres- 
pondent there. At about this time he 
began to write Inside Europe. It was 
published early in 1936 and had instant 
success. The legend is that it has sold 
more copies in England than any other 
book by an American since Mark 
Twain; it has been translated into six- 
teen languages, or maybe seventeen — 
Mr. Gunther can’t remember. 

In 1937 he decided to do a book 
on Asia and he spent most of the next 
year traveling in the Far East. When 
that job was done he decided to add 
another continent to his program and 
turn his twin into»a triplet. The result 
is Inside Latin America, which he has 
just finished after a hard year’s work. 
He visited all twenty of the American 
republics, something that no other 
journalist—so far as he knows -— has 
ever done. Next year John Gunther 
hopes to tackle the U. S. A. After 
that he is convinced — at the moment 
—that he will have had enough of con- 
tinents and will turn to something else. 


BRAZIL—LAND OF THE FU- 
TURE. By Stefan Zweig. (Viking) 


These days, when our eyes are turned 
toward our neighbors to the South, 
more and better books’ about Latin 
America are appearing all the time. I’ve 
just read a new book about Brazil, 
called Brazil—Land of the Future, 
by the famous traveler and historian, 
Stefan Zweig. Mr. Zweig, a native of 
Vienna, was forced to flee when the 
Nazis took over Austria. He stayed in 
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Illustration from ‘‘The Big Family’’ by Bellamy Partridge (Whittlesey House) 
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By Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown . 


Brazil for six months and was so en- 
chanted by that country that he wrote 
a book about it. 

Brazil, you know, is a good deal 
larger than the United States. It is 
shaped like a harp, Mr. Zwieg points 
out, and its natural resources are un- 
paralleled anywhere on earth. The ex- 
citing thing about these natural re- 
sources — particularly to a European, I 
imagine—is that they are so unex- 
ploited. 

“The first impression of this country,” 
writes the author, “is one of bewildering 
abundance. Everything is violent— 
the sun, the light, the colors. The glare 
of the sun is stronger here; the greens 
are deep and full; the earth tight- 
packed and red. No painter could mix 
on his palette more glowing, more 
dazzling, or more brilliant colors than 
the birds wear on their feathers, the 
butterflies on their wings.” 

Mr. Zweig was charmed with the peo- 
ple of Brazil, as well as with the 
country itself. “The Brazilian is a quiet 
person,” according to him, “dreamy and 
sentimental, sometimes with a touch of 
melancholy. Even in their personal be- 
havior their manners are subdued. One 
seldom hears anyone talk loudly, and 
less often lose his temper. The Brazilian 
always preserves his innate gentleness 
and good manners. The various classes 
meet with courtesy and affection 
astounding to anyone coming from 
Europe —that continent which has 
grown so uncivilized in recent years 

. In all those months in Brazil, I 
never encountered unkindness.” 





Somerset Maugham. (Doubleday, 
Doran) 


[| STRICTLY PERSONAL. By W. 


The Western Hemisphere is harbor- 
ing a large number of authors from war- 
torn Europe these days—men and 
women who have come here as refu- 
gees or exiles — as well as those whose 
situation is not so drastic, but who have 
found that America is about the only 
quiet place to get work done. In this 
latter group is the famous English play- 
wright and author, Somerset Maugham, 
who landed on the island of Manhattan 
a few months back with, he says, just 
three dollars to his name. 

In his new book, Strictly Personal, Mr. 
Maugham tells about his experiences 
during the last two years. When war 
was Satnied between Germany and 
France he was living on the Riviera in 
his beautiful white mansion overlookin 
the blue Mediterranean. He had 
brought there all his books, pictures 
and various objects of art collected dur- 
ing his travels. He was perfectly content 
in his Riviera retreat and fully intended 
to stay there the rest of his life. 


But the war changed all that. Mr. 
Maugham knew that he had to leave his 
fine home or risk internment for the 
duration of the war. Along with several 
hundred other English Riviera residents 
he secured passage on the only ship 
available — a coal vessel. The hardships 
of this dangerous journey were not as 
severe perhaps as on some other of the 
refugee ships we've heard of recently. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Whims 
(Concluded from page 21) 


a cause afford to make exceptions. Let 
just a little water trickle through a dike 
and presently you've got the ocean. 


I’m surprised at Bruce Barton, for he. 


knows his Bible well. The heresy which 
he promotes was rebuked most striking- 
ly in the New Testament. When they 
asked Peter if he knew the Nazarene 
he pretended not to be a follower. 
Quite properly Peter might have said 
that his testimony at the moment was 
of no particular consequence. To stand 
there and declare his faith could con- 
stitute a nuisance. In days before one 
was allowed to bow down in the house 
of Rimmon. It won’t do. When a man 
has a conviction, great or small, about 
eggs or eternity, he must wear it al- 
ways in plain sight, pulled down tight 
upon his forehead. I don’t think a man 
should check even a tiny conviction 
in any corridor. When it comes time 
to go out into the world again there 
is too much danger that it will be miss- 
ing. And often. they will hand you the 
wrong one. 

Worst of all is Mr. Barton’s complaint 
that people afflicted by loyalty to little 
purposes come to be nuisances. When- 
ever in history_did a conviction roost 
on top of the world without its toll of 
turmoil? William Lloyd Garrison, who 
freed the slaves, was probably the most 
unmitigated nuisance America has ever 
seen. He talked of nothing else, and al- 
ways in a loud voice. It was his pur- 
pose to be heard. Nobody expects to 
find comfort and companionability in 
reformers. Of course, Mr. Barton may 
say that I have distorted his conten- 
tion. He spoke of cranks and I've re- 
ferred to prophets. But there is no lan- 
tern by which the crank may be dis- 
tinguished from the reformer when the 
night is dark. Just as every conviction 
begins as a whim, so does every emanci- 
pator serve his pr as a 
crank. A fanatic is a great leader who 
is just entering the room. 

I can remember back to the day 
when woman suffrage seemed to most 
people in America just about as impor- 
tant as two-minute eggs. Most of the 
credit for success goes now to the placid 
and src people in the movement 
who frowned upon disorder. But it was 
the rowdy women who put it over. Cen- 
turies of persuasion would never have 
accomplished as much as was gained 
by those who kicked and screamed 
and picketed. Of course they were 
nuisances. No body politic is in a 
healthy state till it begins to itch. 

Maybe they will never raise a monu- 
ment to Bruce Barton’s friend who 
fought to get his eggs boiled two min- 


utes and thirty seconds, but he is a 
cousin, possibly distant, of all the men 
and women who have nagged the world 
a little closer to the heart’s ene pony 
sider the egg agitator: su id, 
“This is shone he That's only thirty 
seconds wrong — what of it?” Well, the 
next day they might slip him a four- 
minute egg, and later one done six or 
even seven. Before he knew it he 
would be accepting any hard-boiled 
thing and saying meekly, “Better not 
make a fuss.” 


From The Collected Edition of Heywood 
Broun, compiled by Heywood Hale Broun. 
Copyright, 1941, by Heywood Hale Broun 
and ‘reprinted by permission of Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc. 





Words to the Wise 


Based on Words in This Issue 
By Gretta Baker 


Are you good at word pictures? Then 
try to find the right adjective for each 
phrase. There are three extra phrases. 
Key in Teachers’ Edition. (1-5 are from 
“Whims”; 6-14 are from.“Mr. Poots”; 15 
is from “Football Is King.” ) 


. petty a. The fish that got away 

. inferior b. The decision Hamlet 
faced 

One who leaps before 
he looks 

Many lovers’ quarrels 

Your voice when 
you're an 

The gait of Huckle- 


. momentous c. 


. unassailable d. 
. placid e. 


. diverse f. 


berry Finn 
g- Most things bought at 
fire sales 
. Sidney Carton most of 
the time 
i. New York’s amuse- 
ments 
. An umbrella you can 
see through 
. Man’s best friend 
. A quiet lake at twilight 
. Modern warfare 
. Your answer to the 
question you don’t 
know 
. A 200-pound halfback 
. A ane lyn Dodgers 
‘an 


canine 


. shambling 


©C.e® NANOS ak © NHR 


. compatible 


_ 
o 


. vague 


. inebriated 
. revolting 
. burly 

. impetuous 


ee 
RON 


_ 
toi 


. elusive 


. The character a _poli- 
tician claims 

. A fellow and his best 
girl 


Shakespeare in Modern Dress 


Maurice Evans reports that actors are 
making their own kind of sacrifice for the 
defense program. “As Richard II, I used to 
wear silken garments, sit on a platinum 


throne, and hold an aluminum scepter. 

Now Id have to sit on a scap box, wear a 

sarong, and a a baseball bat.” 
—Wilson Library Bulletin. 


Book Chats 


(Concluded from page 23) 
but they were extremely difficult for - 
these comfort-accustomed passengers. It 
took them twenty days to make the trip 
from Nice’ to‘ London—a_ sufficient 
time to bring out the worst and the 


best in each and every passenger. 
be BIG FAMILY. By Bellamy Par- 
tridge. (Whittlesey House) 


A recent book of. reminiscences is 
Big Family by Bellamy Partridge. You 
may remember Mr. Partridge as the 
author of Country Lawyer, which was 
a big hit a year or so ago. In Country 
Lawyer, Mr. Partridge talked about his 
father; in Big Family, he writes enter- 
tainingly about his whole family. There 
were five brothers and three sisters in 
the Partridge menage, with young 
Bellamy listed down near the bottom. 

It wasn’t much fun being a younger 
son, he remembers. His father had a 
fixed notion that the elders always got 
first choice in everything. His particular 
sorrow had to do with pies. Those were 
the days of square pies, and the pieces 
most in demand were those at the 
corner which had plenty of crust. He 
never did rate one of those corner pieces 
because by the time he’ was’ old enough 
his mother was making round pies. It is 
still his secret ambition, he confides, to 
start a square pie factory — where the 
pies are so small that each separate 
piece has four crusts! 

But in spite of all inconveniences 
there’s a lot of fun going on in such a 
family. In fact, I'm sure that all the 
“only sons” and “only daughters” who 
read Mr. Partridge’s book will be a bit 


envious. 


Author into Editor 


Frederick Lewis Allen, author and mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of Harper's Maga- 
zine since 1923, has been appointed edi- 
tor-in-chief of that 91-year-o A iaeaaine, 
succeeding Lee Foster Hartman, who died 
two weeks ago. Mr. Allen is well known 
for his books, Only Yesterday, The Lords 
of Creation, Since Yesterday. 

Mr. Allen is the sixth editor of Harper's, 
the oldest general magazine in this coun- 
try to have been published without in- 
terruption under a single ownership. Since 
its foundation in 1 it has been part 
of the publishing house of Harper & Broth- 
ers which will celebrate its 125th anni- 


versary next year. 
Words 


From the magazine Words we learn 
that Singapore means “lion city,” Aleutian 
(Islands) means “bold rock,” Shanghai 
means “on the sea,” Peking means “north- 


ern capital,” N, means “southern cap- 
ital:” etd paren rm name for that 


country, meaning “rising sun,” — the equiv- 
alent for the Japanese Nippon. 
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By Eric Knight 


said. “Where’s ma helmet?” 
“Where tha put it,” Mrs. Poots 
said. “Now hunt for it!” 

“Aye,” said Mr. Poots, taking his 
helmet down from the wall behind 
the door. “It’s little comfort a chap 
gets round here for serving his king 
and country. And ma bunions hurt 
like blazes.” 

“Well, it weren’t my idea for thee 
to go be an auxiliary bobbie,” Mrs. 
Poots said. “It were thy idea. Not 
mine.” 

“Well, by gum. 1 wouldn't ha 
done it if ’'d known Id have to 
tramp all over t'moor. They might 
ha’ give me a short beat — like the 
‘Wagon and Horses’ beat.” 

“Hah,” snorted Mrs. Poots. “They 
know thee too well to put thee on a 
beat where there’s a pub. For they'd 
surely know where to find thee.” 

“There’s nowt wrong wi a glass 0 
beer,” Mr. Poots said, and then scur- 
ried conversationally away from a 
subject too often debated. “At least, 
they might ha’ put me in charge 0 
headquarters. I’m sure I’m as brainy 
as Alf Rumsbottom any day, and my 
bunions. . . .” 

“Oh, away wi thee, if tha’s going,” 
Mrs. Poots said. 

“No sympathy in the house,” Mr. 
Poots moaned. 

He gave the tin hat a polish with 
his sleeve, and, putting it on at a 
daredevil angle, went out into the 
night. 


“ [: time I were off,” Mr. Poots 


Many and diverse are the things 
that try the souls of men. Mr. Poots 
was in a dither that went back to — 
of all things — the fact that he was 
a dog fancier. Even in that county 
of Yorkshire, where dogs are tykes 
and every babe is born with an om- 
niscience on all canine matters in 
him, Mr. Poots was outstanding. His 
wisdom and knowledge concerning 
the breeding, raising, schooling, doc- 
toring, swapping and — er — finding 
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Why didn’t the dog follow the Auxiliary 
Constable after he left the clubhouse? 
Was there “summat funny going on” there? 


MR. POOTS AND THE UGLY TYKE 





Mr. Poots turned and watched the dog— 
and it was going along in a grinning, 
outrageous burlesque of his own stride. 


of dogs, was known and honored for 
miles around. 

It was because of a dog that Wal- 
ter Poots, the dog-lover, now Auxil- 
iary Constable Poots, groaned as he 
went along the lonely moor path on 
the Teddingley patrol. For he could 
hear the dog coming. And it would 
haunt his footsteps all the rest of the 
night, further heightening the phobia 
Mr. Poots had developed that was 
gnawing at his health of body and 
mind. 

At first Mr. Poots hadn’t minded 
the dog. It would be, he had 
ong, a bit o’ company as he 
marched his long rounds. But slowly 


“it had got on his nerves. It was the 


way it padded behind him, trotting 
along with a foolish, shambling gait. 
And then, one moonlit night, the 
horrible thought had come that 


ended all peace. Mr. Poots turned + 


and watched the dog — and it was 

imitating him! Actually, he saw, it 

was going along in a grinning, out- 

rageous burlesque of his own dig- 
ified stride. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


A Story in Two Parts: Part | 


Now it is hard enough for a stubby 
little man, past middle age, with an 
undeniable waistline to achieve a 
dignity compatible with the role of 
constable. Mr. Poots worked hard at 
it. He kept saying to himself: “Now 
remember, Walter. You're a con- 
stable now!” 

But difficult as that was — what on 
earth chance had a man to achieve 
dignity when there was a great, fool, 
ugly dog following him around in 
the dark, making mock of him be- 
hind his back at every step? 

Mr. Poots steeled himself. The dog 
was coming, as always, at this time 
and this place. He heard the 
shambling gallop. And then, in the 
murk, the great thing rose, planted 
its paws on his chest with a force 
that staggered him and slobbered 
joyfully over his face. 

Mr. Poots pushed the animal away 
and studied it by the vague light of 
the half-moon. It had one prick ear. 
and the other flopped over the star- 
board bow. Its coat was a cross be- 
tween caracul and a coconut door- 
mat. Its face was like that of a lion, 
and its gait akin to the leapings of 
an inebriated gazelle. One hand 
higher, and it would have been a 
polo pony. Ten pounds heavier, and 
you could have hitched it to a plow. 

“Oh, ma gum,” moaned Mr. Poots. 
“And it wants to play.” 

He shut his eyes and turned away. 
In anger he strode along. He went 
up the moor path to where it crossed 
the highroad. He could hear the dog 
slip-slopping after him. 

Mr. Poots strode along the road 
until he reached the deserted quarry. 
One of the duties of the men on the 
Teddingley patrol was to search the 
ancient and crumbling shacks by the 
old quarry. This night Mr. Poots’ 
search was not for felons, eremies or 
tramps. He found what he wanted — 
a piece of old but stout rope left in 
what had been the engine building. 
He coaxed the dog to him. Expertly 
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he fashioned a rope collar about its 
neck. The other end of the rope he 
tied to a bolt set in the old concrete 
foundations for the engine. 

“Now,” he said. “Try and pull that 
up. Ta-ta!” 

Then gaily he set out over the 
moor, circling south, toward the 
Gosfield road. 

Mr. Poots moaned. At first he 
thought his ears were tricking him 
but he knew it couldn’t be such won- 
derful luck. It was true. The dog 
was behind him again. He stopped. 
The dog stopped. He marched 
toward it, The dog backed away. He 
went on his way. The dog marched 
after him, mocking his way of going. 
Even more ridiculous, now, there 
was a length of rope, chewed and 
frayed at the end, dragging behind 
the dog. 

Mr. Poots gave a despairing yell 
and ran down the road toward the 
football field, hearing that nauseat- 
ing, revolting slippery-slop of the ter- 
rible tyke behind him. 

o o * 

Mr. Poots tried the colonel’s gate 
sternly, and then started away with 
satisfaction. He was striding with 
what he hoped was a perfect repro- 
duction of the age-old British con- 
stabulary tread when a shiver ran up 
the delicate hairs under the woolen 
muffler about his neck. 

“Oooooh — er!” he said. 

Something was wrong! There was 
no doubt about it. Something was 
wrong. Something was hammering at 
the back of his mind, screaming for 
attention. 

Quickly he put his hand to his 
other arm. Maybe he’d forgotten his 
proud sign of office —his brassard! 
No. Maggie had put it on that night. 
Perhaps his helmet had fallen off — 
no, silly! Of course his shining, gal- 
lant, wartime tin hat was there. His 
handcuffs! No, they dangled from his 
back pocket. 

Bit by bit he checked himself — his 
tummy pulled in as far as it would 
go — the chinstrap just under his bot- 
tom lip — arms swinging . . . then he 
knew what it was. 

The dog! That was it! The night 
was quiet! The terrible tyke no 
longer followed him. He was freel 

With a feeling in his heart that 
sounded somehow to Mr. Poots like 
the moment they sang the doxolo 
at church of Sundays, he prow 


stalked alone about his duty. He 
tested Colonel Moggerthwaite’s gate. 
The gate was locked. All was well 
on the Teddingley Patrol. 

Blithely, with almost a song in his 


a ne 


About ERIC KNIGHT 


* F RIC KNIGHT, whose novella, “The 

Flying Yorkshireman,” set a new 
high in long short stories several years 
ago, is a Yorkshireman himself. He was 
born in that part of England (1897), but 
has spent most of his life in America. 
He was educated here — at the Cam- 
bridge Latin School and the National 
Academy of Design — and lives here 
today. 

His varied experiences have included 
service in both the Canadian and Amer- 
ican armies during World War |; dis- 
tinguished work in art and draftsman- 
ship which won him the Suydam Medal; 
the editorship of a country weekly in 
Connecticut; special assignments for 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger; and 
staff writing for the movies in Holly- 
wood. His latest book, This Above All, 
which has been called the best novel to 
come out of World War Il so far, has 
been on the best selling list ever since 
its appearance early in the summer. His 
other fiction includes: Song on Your 
Bugles, a tale of mill life in Yorkshire; 
The Happy Land, a story of life among 
Yorkshire colliers; Lassie Come-home, 
the story of a Yorkshire collie (tykes 
they call them there); and many short 

* stories about his country, its people, and 
their dogs. All of Mr. Knight's books 
mentioned above, except Lassie Come- 
home, are published by Harpers; Lassie, 
which has been compared with the fa- 
mous Bob, Son of Battle, was published 
last year by Winston). 
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SHORT STORY 





heart to cheer him on his midnight 
rounds, Mr. Poots started forward. 
No dog to pester him, to nauseate 
him, any more! Now he could be a 
Constable in peace. And what could 
make a man happier? 

Then Mr. Poots froze in his tracks, 
He wasn't happy! There was some- 
thing . . . something... . 

“D’ye mean to say ye're lonesome 
for that lopeared parody of a tyke, 
Walter?” he asked himself. 

No — it wasn’t being lonesome — 
it was.... 

“T’ve got to give it a bit of thinking 
over,” Mr. Poots said to himself. 
“Now what's wrong?” 

“I know,” another part of his mind 
answered. “Now I’ve got it. What 
did the ugly tyke stop following thee 
for, Walter?” 

“Ah, that’s easy. He got interested 
in summat else. And, anyhow, what 
does it matter. Be glad we're shut of 
him.” 

“Nay, that isn’t good enough, Wal- 
ter,” he told himself. “There’s sum- 
mat funny going on.” 

Mr. Poots nodded his head gravely 
to himself. For suddenly: his wisdom 
in matters canine corroborated his 
doubts. The hair on the back of his 
neck prickled as a wave of fear 
passed over him. The dog had 
stopped because — because out there 
in the blackness—on his beat — 
there was “summat funny” going on. 
Something had attracted the dog's 
attention. What? 

“Oh, come on Walter,” he exhorted 
himself. “You're shut o’ the nasty 
tyke. Leave it at that. We'll away 
home.” 

But he didn’t go home. Instead, he 
began: retracing his steps, going 
silently. His mind was saying: “Now 
the last time you heard that dog be- 
hind you was as you i ted the 
did Least ro the ‘football field. 
You've got to find out why he didn’t 
follow you after that.” 

Silently he stole back along his 
own tracks, creeping through the 
blackness just as he imagined an 
Indian would. Mr. Poots knew all 
about Indians—from the cinema. 
Treading softly, he edged through a 
ge in the board fence about the 

and ti forward until he 
saw looming in the darkness the bulk 
of the clubhouse. - 

And then his heart leaped. For 


(Continued on page 34) 
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the block as a little boy, his best 

pals had been Ted and Harry. 
The “Three Musketeers,” as they 
called themselves, shared every action 
and every secret. They even found jobs 
in the same company during their sec- 
ond year in high school. 

It seemed perfectly natural that they 
should pool their savings, keep this in a 
strong box and make withdrawals for 
camping trips, a boat, dates — they did 
everything together, we said. Since 
Ted’s house was a sort of headquarters, 
the box was kept there but each one 
had a key. : 

Jim was an only child. His dad and 
mother were fine people, though they 
tended to be on the silent and stern 
side. On the other hand, Ted’s mother, 
Mrs. Dillon, fussed over Jim and Mr. 
Dillon was a hearty man always ready 
with a joke. Also, Ted had two brothers 
and three sisters of assorted ages and 
appearances — but all pretty. The Dil- 
lon home, therefore, was a magnet for 
Jim, and he used to drop in almost 
every day and “chew the fat” with 
some member of the family. Once in a 
long while, he would come in through 
the back door which was always un- 
latched, find no one in, and then leave. 

That’s what happened one _after- 
noon, much to Jim’s disappointment. 
But the next day, he was around again. 
At first Jim was glad he had found his 
friend in, but he soon changed his 
mind, for Ted.was acting in the stran- 
gest way. Finally, Ted came out with 
it: “All the money is gone! Know any- 
thing about it?” 

“No, not a thing. Have you seen 
Harry?” 

“Don’t have to.” 

Jim left; not knowing what else to 
say. When he returned the following 
day, Ted spared no words, “I cannot 
figure it out to be anyone but you, Jim.” 

“Why me?” Jim returned. “Why not 
Harry? We all‘have keys you know!” 

“Because you were here yesterday 
when we were away. Don't deny it. 


E« since Jim had played around 


Miss Snow next door saw you. Why 


don’t you come clean?” 
“But Ted,” Jim answered, “how can 
I say I did something when I didn’t?” 
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When Friends Prove Untrue 


Never had Jim felt so miserable as 
during the subsequent week. Even his 
home-room teacher, Mr. Grant, noticed 
that something was wrong and asked 
Jim to see him privately. 

At first Jim wouldn't talk, but then 
it all came out. “I don’t care if they 
think I am a thief. I know I am in- 
nocent. What hurts, is that I have lost 
my best friends. I don’t know anyone 
else and there is no other place for me 
to go. I must get them back, and that’s 
why I have to find the real thief.” 

“What’s the use?” Mr. Grant pointed 
out. “The money may have been taken 
by a passing tramp, something almost 
impossible to prove. Suppose it was 
Harry, or one of the Dillons, or Ted 
himself. You couldn’t expect Ted to be 
more loyal to you than to his family. 
If he is shielding Harry, what can you 


do? If you prove it was an inside job, 


Sound Advice on 


Personal Problems By 
George Lawton, Ph.D. 





Ted is not going to take you back. In- 
stead of liking you because you proved 
him wrong, he only will dislike you 
more. Ted seems so prejudiced he 
won't accept any proof. Have you 
talked to Mr. Dillon, man-to man?” 

“No, I am ashamed to go near the 
house. I just nod when I see any of 
the family on the street. Ted and Harry 
won't even look at me.” 

A few weeks passed, and then Mr. 
Grant wanted to know what had been 
happening. “Everything is just the 
same, Mr. Grant,” Jim answered. “Not 
a word has come from any of them. I 
have got to stop kidding myself. It’s 
over for keeps, I know. Yet it’s funny 
how every morning I get up and 
imagine the three of us are friends, just 
the same as always.” 

“You might as well write those two 
fellows off as lost,” Mr. Grant agreed. 
“Two people may like and even love 
each other. But you can’t pass a law 
compelling someone to keep liking or 
loving you. You can lose a friend in 
many ways. He may move away. Or he 
can. marry, and you and his wife may 
not hit it off. Or he may die. People 
will do that, you know, in spite of ct 
it may mean to those who love them. 

“Sometimes one friend proves him- 
self unworthy, becomes unreasonably 
jealous, or makes false aCcusations, as 





in your case. And sometimes he stops 
liking — just because he stops liking. 
When we lose a dear friend we're 
stunned and terribly hurt. I suppose 
you wish you could swallow a magic 
pill and stop the pain. Maybe you want 
to learn how to sing ‘Bring Back My 
Bonnie to Me’ so that it would really 
work. But it won't. 

“The main thing in friendship is mu- 
tual trust and loyalty. If you don’t get 
it from a friend during an emergency, 
what good is he? The distressing thing 
is that Ted chose to believe you guilty 
without conclusive evidence. 

“You have been wounded, Jim, but 
you are not a dead bird yet. If you are 
smart you will learn from this and 
your next friendship should be more 
satisfying. But if you are not smart, you 
will become a_ suspicious, lonely 
grouch. A man who overdoes this busi- 
ness of trusting people will often suf- 
fer, but he gets more out of life in the 
long run than the one who is sure every 
one is a crook. 

“Next time you start making friends 
remember to put your money in a 
couple of different banks so that if one 
fails you won't go broke. Remember, 
also that while friendship is something 
you need all your life, particular 
friends come and go. Sure, there are 
fine and splendid people in this world, 
plenty of them. But there are others 
who are ‘no-account,’ deceitful and 
ready to sell you out for a dime. All of 
us sometimes make the mistake of liking 
someone who is not good for us. It all 
adds up to this: there is no Santa 
Claus in this world. That is always a 
hard lesson to learn. It did not come 
easy to me.” 

At graduation, six months later, Mr. 
Grant ran into Jim and gave him a 
penetrating look. Jim laughed back, 
“Everything under control, Mr. Grant.” 

“You mean that you have solved the 
mystery?” 

“No, not that —the other business, 
what you were talking about. You cer- 
tainly had the right angle. . . .” 

“Omit flowers and credit lines, Jim.” 

“O.K., Mr. Grant. Here’s the story, 
short and snappy. I have new friends 
and it doesn’t make any difference now 
what the boys or anyone else thinks.” 

“By the way,” Mr. Grant whispered, 
“You didn’t do it, did you?” 

“What, you too!” Jim cried, in mock 
indignation. 

“No, just wanted to see if the opera- 
tion really was a success.” 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Ree ' S&S Pat. Off 


5. Jeld Thal 


by Gay Stead 
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OMEONE just happened to 
Soe: Willie Snead’s name in 

the girls’ locker room during in- 
termission at the Gridiron Hop and 
five girls immediately chimed in: 
“You are a fragrant lotus blossom in 
a desert of ginal” 

“Honestly,” Ginny Trotter said, 
“you'd think Willie would catch on 
sometime. Nobody falls for a line 
like that.” 


“Who does he think he is—The 


Sheik of Arbor Road!” cracked Edie 
Mayhew. 

“The first time I heard it,” put in 
Alysmae Sink, “I nearly died of 
fwight. I thought he’d gone batty.” 

“Did you hear what happened to 
me?” asked Wink Winkler. “The 
orchestra was playing a loud number 
and I thought he called me Frances 
Something-or-other, so I said, ‘You’ve 
got me confused with somebody else, 
Willie. ’'m Wink Winkler.’ ” 

See what happens to lines like 
that? Of course, Willie’s is more ex- 
aggerated than usual but there are 
plenty of boys—and girls who sound 
off like a half-baked Hollywood love 
story and expect the entire populace 
to swoon at their feet. 


Lines of Least Consistence 


Some of those very girls who gave 
Willie the hee-haw might check up 
on themselves. Alysmae, the baby- 
talk expert, for instance, has worked 
on the “I’m-such-an-itty-bitty dirl- 


will-you-proteck-me?” theme so long 


that half the boys in school look the 
other way when they see her coming 
and say “Daddy!” 

Wink Winkler has a wonderful 
collection of smart sayings in a note- 
book at home, but she’s always try- 
ing to make them fit into the con- 
versation when they don’t naturally, 
and her bright remarks usually fall 
as flat as a flounder. 

Fdie Mayhew is a good dancer 
and grand in a crowd, but when she 
has a date with a boy alone, she puts 
on a great song-and-dance about 
how many dates she had last week 
and how many bids she has to the 
next dance and what a jam she’s in, 
wearing two boys’ class rings, and 
so on far into the night. Edie’s a 
great little fisherwoman. But that 
isn’t a line, that’s a sinker. 


So You Can’t Talk, Eh? 


So you've finally got a date with 
The Girl and.now you don’t know 
what to do with it. You're sitting at 
one end of the sofa staring at your 
shoelaces and she’s at the other fold- 
ing pleats in her handkerchief. All 
those pretty phrases you practiced 
while getting dressed tonight have 
fled and youre desperate for some- 
thing to talk about. Well, haven't you 
seen a good movie lately? Don’t you 
remember any of those wow-'em say- 
ings in Bob Hope’s They Got Me 
Covered? Haven't you overheard an 
odd blob of conversation on the bus 
or seen an interesting happening on 
the street? Didn’t your little sister, 
who takes voice lessons, leave every- 
body in stitches when your mother 
asked her to sing for guests and she 
warbled: “Nickel, nickel, nickel... . 
Pepsi-Cola is the drink for you!”? 
Well, tell it! It may not be good 
enough for Ripley, but it might 
start a conversation on the subject 
of radio commercials, little sisters. 
nickel drinks, nickelodeons, or the 
uses of nickel in the defense pro- 
gram—who knows? , 

There’s always the weather and 
it's not impossible as a conversa- 
tional lead, provided you make it 
lead somewhere and not come to a 
dead end with “Bad night out. 
Period!” If it’s raining cats and dogs 


maybe it'll remind you of that rainy 
night on your biking tour, when you 
and Butch didn’t make the youth 
hostel and took refuge in a barn, and 
you dreamed that Flagstad was 
singing “Ho-Yo-To-Ho” from Die 
Walkure, only to wake up and find 
Old Bossy trying to rout you out of 
her stall! And then maybe she'll tell 
you about a camera club expedition 
last summer, when a bull chased 
them across a pasture and Dimps 
dropped the lunch bag in the brook 
and they all thought they were going 
to starve until they happened on a 
County Grange corn-shucking—and 
ended up by eating a dozen ears of 
corn apiece! 

So what? Maybe none of that adds 
up to a Marx Bros. movie or a Jack 
Benny radio script, but it gets you 
started. And if you've found out that 
she likes argc ty mh and corn on- 
the-cob, and she’s found out that you 
went on a biking tour’and are on 
speaking terms with Wagnerian 
operas, then you've got something 
to go on. 


For Boys Only 


It isn't unlikely that you'll bump 
into a girl who wants to be a me- 
chanic or a mathematician or a bac- 
teriologist, but, generally speaking, 

irls don’t want to spend the evening 
talking about the insides of automo- 
biles, logarithms, or the study of 
bugs. Give them the human interest. 
rather than the technical angle. It 
you worked in a garage all summer, 
don’t bore her with a long-winded 
account of how to repair a broken 
axle; tell her about some of the peo- 
ple who stopped in—the family who 
were spending the summer Seeing 
America and had been in 42 of the 
48 states, or the woman who wanted 
some water for-her pet, a horned ow! 
that would only drink out of the 
battery-water syringe! 

Girls probably won't be more than 
yawningly interested in a rehash of 
yesterday's football game, either. 
They're sorry the school team lost, 
but they don’t give a hoot as to why 
the game could have been won by 
“an end-around play to the weak 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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Gene Autry’s script 
writer typed her way 
to the top! 


TTY BURBRIDGE 
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Perhaps you foo can find success through typing! 





IF YOU WANT THE FINEST PORTABLE, buy 
this Speedline Corona Silent... 
also see the Standard and Sterling 
models. They have Floating Shift 


-and many other exclusive typing 


aids. Less expensive, but “top” 
values are the new Corona Comet 
De Luxe, Corona Zephyr, De Luxe 
and Regular models. Attractive 
carrying case standard equipment 
with all Corona portables. 


Hundreds of letters in our files testify to 
the benefits of typing. A Smith-Corona 


typewriter can aid you in school, 
college, business and any number 
of professions. 

earning to type is so easy. 
Even an 8 year old can operate 
a Corona portable. You see, 
Coronas are made with an eye 
for speed, easy operation and 
durability. All Coronas have the 


EVEN AN 8-YEAR OLD 
CAN LEARN TO TYPE 


Regulation standard keyboard as on 
big office machines. Go to your Corona 


dealer... pick out the Corona 
best suited to your needs and ask 
to take it home for a free trial. 
Executives and Secretaries! 
Phone our branch or dealer in 
your city for free demonstration 
of the Super-Speed L C Smith 
office typewriter. No obligation 
to buy. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE: 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


SYRACUSE NEW YORK 





Production uncertainties due to the Defense 
Program may cause shortages of stock in 
certain models. Early selection is advised. 


SMITH-CORONA 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


Canadian Factory and Offices—Toronto, Canada 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


“Typing is Easy,”” by former 
Champion Typist Nommen Saksvig. 
LC SMITH & CORONA 
TYPEWRITERS INC 

Desk 10, 725 E. Washington St., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Please send me free copy of “TYPING IS EASY” 





Name 
Street 
‘City. State. 


I’m interested in ino 3 anew 
Office O Portable Typewriter 











PASTE COUPON ON RACK OF PENNY POST CARD 











BOY dates GIRL 


IMESS PARAL. 


(Gleaned | 
who will 


DANCE DATE: Eleanor’s long-torso dress of twill. ‘othesline 


back velveteen has a shirt collar neck-line and widell *¢ “— 
hem-line border in contrasting color with rick-rack - Me 


trim. Comes in beige with red, green with red, or red S&S 
new 


with green (about $16). The brim of her fur felt pokell ond Fronti 


bonnet is edged with real Beaver and costs about $5. ype 


Joe -sports a Glen-plaid jacket of modified drapefif sides. Ever 
with straight back and patch pockets (about $17). ga 


Hi i 4 bardi slack ith country. 
is gripper-top gabardine slacks with reverse pleats aroR Swi 


come in brown, tan, green, or blue (about $8). neck sweat 
’ girl to hav 
WHAT'S M 
Students modeling clothes shown on these pages are Eleanor 
Moard, Betty Barnard, Gloria Swartz, Joe Dunn and Bob Sutto 
ell students at Millburn (New Jersey) High School. 


Hi, Providen 
Conn.; Ruth 
Antoinette | 
Nichols, To 
Hi, Evansvil 
Stratton, Ec 

“DATE BAIT’; A square-toe V- HIT OF THE YEAR: Suede EB Portland 

line pump (above) with bow padrille (at left) by Ropeez lac 

trim and square Cuban heels. around the ankle, ties like ° 

Made of polished calf, and ballet slipper. Rope soles © 

comes in antique or black cold and damp-resistant. !n pop 

(about $7). uler colors (about $4). 


write 
42nd St., 
to help you 
































FASHION FLASHES 


(Gleaned from the reports of our Campus Correspondents 

who will keep you posted on WHAT’S NEWS—along the 
of twill- dothesline, of course—on high school campuses all over 
1d widelm te country.) 

HEAD FIRST: Once again the girls have let their hair 
ick-rackIl down, but this time it’s in pig-tails, tied with hair bows to 

motch their outfits. . . “Baby hair-cuts” and bangs are 
1 OF red new wrinkles, too. . . Crew caps crop up here and there 
2It poke fi ond Frontier hats with leather straps tied under the chia 

are being worn in the midwest, 
rout $5. FIRE! FIRE! The “red clothes” craze is flaring up on all 
| drape sides. Everything’s red, from favorite date dresses to old- 

fashioned red flannels to be worn under ski togs. . .To fan 
it $17). ike flames, blazers bound in plaid are sweeping the 
> pleatsmm country. 

V-FOR-SWEATERS: Latest steal by the girls is the boys’ V- 
8). neck sweaters, Argyle plaid preferred. . .Neat trick is for 

girl to have one to match her “steady’s.” 

WHAT'S MY NAME? Initials are plastered on everythings 
» Eleanor shirt collars, sweaters, socks, pins, straw bags (Calif.), 
b Sutton beanies, and even beads. (You know the trick of using 
nail polish to decorate wooden or glass beads!) 
BOOTS! BOOTS! BOOTS! They’re on the march: military 


boots with one strap and buckle, knee-hi white rubber . . : 
Seo, and Gimneene ates. ..deier “ae? Sieab DOUBLE DATE: Gloria (center) wears a green jersey 
wddle oxfords on the run for popularity. dirndl skirt with peasant-braid trim and a yellow 


PEKNICK-KNACKS: Pearls are definitely “her oyster” this 
year, worn short and double or long and knotted. . .Chain- 
gong heart bracelets (engraved with names, if you dare) 

. £olored macaroni strung on yarn. . .miniature clothes 

pins varnished and strung on ribbon. . .wax beads from 
candle drippings strung on bright-colored thread. . . 

“Blind-date belt” of tan cow-hide with small flashlight 

Chamois mittens whipped up in sewing class. 

LOUDER, PLEASE: Boys’ cords are getting wilder and wilder: 

red, blue, purple, and yellow; sotks are screaming, but 

(he more to fool you with) ties are calming down. 

“Solids” are’ going strong. 

THE HIT PARADE: Girl wearing green corduroy skirt, green, 

fon, and maroon plaid jacket, green cord beanie with 

maroon feather, green knee-hi socks, green cord shoes: 

ley wearing brown covert slacks, tan shirt, Argyle plaid ° 

sweater and matching socks, and blue tie. Solid, we call ‘em! 


CAMPUS CORRESPONDENTS: Anne Armstrong, Beverly Hills 
(Colif.) Hi; Gilda. S$. Berman, Brookline (Mass:) Hi; Eliza- 
beth Borders and Jane Hopson, Woodlawn Hi, Birmingham, 
Ala; Carolyn Carlisle, Central Hi, South Bend, Ind.; 
Patricia Champion, Central Hi, Minneapolis, Minn.; Barbara 
Claassen, Central Hi, Omaha, Neb.; Betty Lee Collins, John 
Marshall Hi, Richmond, Va.; Jane Compton, Fairview-White 
Hi, Dayton, Ohio; Virginia Garrett, Central Hi, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Mary Garrity, South Hills Hi, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Jean 
Harrington, Central Hi, Tulsa, Okla.; Nancy Iacone, Central 
Hi, Providence, R. I.; Bernice Kaufman, Weaver Hi, Hartford, 
Conn.; Ruth Kleiman, James Monroe Hi, New York City; 
Antoinette Naples, John Hay Hi, Cleveland, Ohio; Betty 
Nichols, Topeka (Kan.) Hi; Bettye Schweikhard, Central 
Hi, Evansville, Ind.; Lois Smith, Mobile (Ala.) Hi; Jean 
Stratton, East Hi, ‘Denver, Colo.; June Taylor, Franklin 
Suede Ext, Portland, Ore. Marjorie Woltmade, Lincoln (Neb.) Hi. 


peez lac i 
os like 0 


blouse with push-up sleeves (about $6, each piece). 
Barbara’s wool dress has striped bodice with appli- 
qued scroll. In stunning contrasts (about $9). 
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found i LATE DATE: Barbara’s zipper-front reversible 
is red and green window-pane plaid, gabar- 
dine on other side (about $17). Matching hat 
($3). Joe’s Cavalry twill and gabardine revers- 
ible in sand, brown, olive drab- (about $20). 
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INDUSTRY 


By Mabel Scacheri 


tography than “industrials,” that is, pictures that 
show factories or workers in any field of in- 
dustry. Such pictures, well taken, have force and vitality, 
and even a strong beauty not found in “pretty” subjects. 

Nowadays we have to keep in mind the various re- 
strictions imposed by defense regulations. In some cases 
no photographs may be made of a factory. In others, the 
photographer may obtain permission quite easily, espe- 
cially for simple outdoor shots. 

The way to think out a plan for this material is to 
choose the quality which impresses you as you view the 
plant. As a rule you see high walls and tall smokestacks, 
or cranes and steam shovels, plumes of smoke and 
steam, signs of power and effort. So you say to yourself, 
“My picture must show strength and energy.” 

It is an old rule in photography that a diagonal or 
zigzag line will convey more idea of force and move- 
ment than will a horizontal or a vertical line. The verti- 
cal line is dignified. We see it in forests, in cathedrals. 
The horizontal line is peaceful, inactive. People and ani- 
mals lie horizontally to sleep. ' We associate the flat 
horizontal with repose. 


INI’ more interesting subject can be found for pho- 


Therefore, in planning a picture of a busy factory, | 


or scene of large-scale work, we would try not to in- 
clude many important horizontal lines. The vertical lines 


This photo of a river dredge silhovetted against a_cloudy 


sky shows how strength may be suggested by diagonal lines. 


of walls and smokestacks are good in suggesting reserve 
power, strength. But to suggest activity we need some 
of those big cranes at a diagonal slant, or a steam shovel 
at the same angle. A series of these lines, opposing each 
other; forms an active zigzag which suggests business, 
people and machines driving away at the job, man. in 
conflict with the forces. of nature. By changing camera 
angle and looking for these lines in the material you can 
affect the mood of the picture. 

All such material is likely to become too cluttery, too 
confused, if we do not study the composition carefully. 
One way to separate the various planes, and distinguish 
one part of the picture forcibly from another, is to use 
silhouettes. Some striking object in the foreground, a 
machine, a man or a group of men, in silhouette, will 
stand out well from side-lighted material behind them. 
This arrangement gives depth to the picture. The firm 
black silhouette is strong, right in the mood you wish. 

One good reason for making such pictures, at least 
in the opinion of professional photographers, is that they 
are quite salable through any good picture agency. 
Articles are always being written which touch upon 
industry, and any effective picture, which makes its 
point strongly, has a good chance of sale for illustrating 
such articles. 

In thinking of “industrial” pictures, it is a mistake to 
visualize only factories, machines, building operations. 
Pictures of the individual workers are also industrial pic- 
tures. A carpenter hammering a nail, a telephone line- 
man, a crew delivering telephone directories, a tailor 
sitting in his window making a buttonhole, a painter at 
work, a cook or baker, these are all people in important 
industries, and good pictures of them are in demand. 

(Concluded on next page) 


The same dredge as above is shown here with much more de- 
tail in the background, all expressing a mood of activity. 
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October 27-November 


FOLLOWING 
THE FILMS 


THE GAY FALCON (RKO. Produced by 
Howard Benedict. Directed by Irving 
Reis. From the story by Michael 
Arlen.) 


Americans are a mystery-minded 
people. They consume tens of thousands 
of murder mystery books per year. And 
they keep film producers on their toes, 
constantly looking for a fresh chain of 
puzzling events, a new means of inflict- 
ing death, new photographic angles on 
cellars, back streets, and wharves where 
the usual violence takes place. 


Recently the film industry has been 


solving the murder mystery problem by ‘ 


building a series of stories around a set 
of characters. Descendants of Sherlock 
Holmes have been springing up all over 
the place. There’s Ellery Queen, played 
repeatedly by Ralph Bellamy in Co- 
lumbia’s mystery cycle. And now we 
have the Gay Falcon in the personable 
shape of George Sanders in a new series 
by RKO. 

The Gay Falcon is a very smooth 
piece of production indeed. mee 
Sanders, who won deserved laure 
last summer as the Nazi agent in Man 
Hunt slips neatly into the role of a so- 
ciety man who can’t leave crime alone. 
In this first feature_of the series, he is 
dragged into the middle of a diamond- 
stealing mystery by Wendy Barrie. The 
ring works against lavish Manhattan 
apartment scenes. The action is well- 
sustained. The humor is better than 
average. And this film has the rare 
virtue of actually owning a legitimate 
plot. It works out perfectly, with no 
equivocations and no flaws. 

If you are a detective story fan, you'll 
tind the snoopings of the Falcon very 
much to your taste. We hope that the 
makers of the series will continue to 
draw on such excellent acting talent as 
they are using at present. In addition to 
the slick Sanders and the comely Barrie, 
there’s Gladys Cooper, who gives a 
subtle performance. 





FREE BOOKLET 


ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY! 


A new, complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography! Tells how YOU can be a 
success from the start—put life,into your pictures 
—take “shots” you'll treasure all your life! In- 
door pictures day or night—outdoor pictures in 
deep shadow or light—pictures shot against the 
sun! Double your picture-taking fun! Get this val- 
uvable booklet! It’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, 
makers of the famous Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flath. Write today! 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Dept. SP-10A, Stamford, Conn. 
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The Gay Falcon and his assistant, Allen 
Jenkins, try to convince Wendy Barrie to 
take her hat, mystery, and go home. 


MOVIE CHECK-UP 


Just to refresh your memory — here are 
the current films recommended by Scho- 
lastic. 

(Tops, don’t miss) 

Sergeant York; Major Barbara; The 
Little Foxes; Ladies in Retirement; All 
That Money Can Buy; Hold Back the 
Dawn. 

(Worth while) 

Here Comes Mr. Jordan; Dive Bomber; 
This Woman Is Mine; Texas; Story of the 
Vatican; You'll Never Get Rich; It Started 
With Eve; The Remarkable Mr. Kipps. 





Photography 
(Concluded from page 32) 
If you think of trying to sell pictures 


of people, it is best, at the time you give 
them the prints you have no doubt 
promised them, to ask them to sign a 
“model release,” which is simply written 
permission to use their picture for illus- 
trations or advertising. Most people are 
more pleased than otherwise with the 
idea that their picture may be published. 
Working people especially take pride in 
their work, and a good picture which 
shows them doing a eo job in their 
trade gives them great satisfaction, as it 
should. They are much less likely to 
want to “primp,” -and ask you to wait 
until they comb their hair and change 
their clothes, than are other people. 
They get a kick out of being shown as 
they are, in a natural pose and outfit, 
and they are quite right, that is the best 
kind of picture. 

So watch your neighborhood for good 
shots of people at work, or of men and 
machines and factories. This may be a 
whole new field of photography for you. 


* 
Rock Bottom 


“How’s business?” 

“Tt’s on the rocks.” 

“That’s too bad.” 

“No, it’s good, I build lighthouses.” 





@ Leh ehy 3 
either of 
these 
WINNERS! 


& 


When you want to be sure of good 
clear pictures...the kind that win 
raise and prizes... start with G-E 
MAZDA Photoflash lamps. For they _ 
you plenty of light anytime, anywhere 
.. and a split-second flash that helps 
ou get priceless action or fleeting look. 
ry G-E flash bulbs in synchronizer or 
low-cost flash camera and enjoy the 
thrill of “prize” pictures. 


THESE POPULAR G-E SIZES ONLY 


G-E Ne. 11 with 50% more 13¢ 


light, at no extra cost, is a 
whiz for all around use; and 
this small screw-base lamp 
has a real punch of light in 
ordinary reflectors. EACH 
G-E Ne. 5. For “tops” in convenience 
(carry up to 30 in one pocket) and 
lenty of light, this midget wins! Amaz- 
ing in proper reflectors! 
Write for a copy of “Better Pictures,” a 
folder that shows you with pictures and 
diagrams how to get the pictures you want. 


Dept. 166-SC-10, General Electric Co., 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
e 


eee 
PRIZES FOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
Try for one of the G-E awards for photos 
taken with artificial lighting . .. in the: 
18th Annual SCHOLASTIC Awards. 


G‘E MAZDA 


PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 
GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 
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Mr. Poots 


(Continued from page 26) 


there, sitting in the murk, looking up 
at a door, his tail sweeping over an al- 
ready ape are on the ground, 
was the ugly tyke. 

“So, there’s somebody in there, and 
he wants ‘em to come out and play,” 
he thought. “Get ready, Walter!” 

Mr. Poots pulled his chinstrap all the 
way under his chin, and then pulled 
from under his clothing a ten-inch 
length of lead pipe. Mr. Poots had 
never let anyone know about that lead 
pipe —not even Maggie. It was a 
secret all his own, a secret between him 
and his dream that some night there 
might come a glorious moment when 
he, Walter Poots, did battle with some 
burly evil-doer — and won. 


He spat on his  * ye — 

i the pipe. He tipt orward, 
WEE his left and he ‘riathed down 
and tickled the ugly tyke between the 
ears. The animal gave a fatuous sound 
of contentment. Mr. Poots looked 
around for another hand to try the 
door. He solved it by putting the pipe 
between his teeth. With his right hand 
he tried the door. It was quite firm. 

Mr. Poots pondered on this problem. 
Then he nodded his head. He had no 
knowledge of the ways of criminals 
beyond that gained in occasional and 
somewhat despairing lectures given to 
the handful of village men by County 
Constable Hurst, a young chap detailed 
to supervise the volunteers. But from 
one of those lectures drifted back words 
he had not thought he remembered at 
the time: 

“The ordinary burglar effects en- 
trance by a rear door, then sets wedges 
under that door, and makes his exit 
later by another route — usually the 
front door, leaving casually as if he 
were an ordinary resident in the place.” 

“All right. The front door, then,” Mr. 
Poots said. “He'll not have that one 
wedged. So we'll crash in, rush him, 
and take him by surprise. Aye — that’s 
the ticket!” 

Quietly he tiptoed around to the front 
door of the clubhouse. 

He went up the steps, hunched his 
shoulders, drew a breath and charged. 
Mr. Poots got his first surprise. Even 
while in the air, he half saw the door- 
kngb turn, half glimpsed.a man opening 
the door. Then he caromed off the 
loose door, went through space and 
landed in a heap on the floor. His tin 
hat went bumping away in the dark- 
ness. He sat up, with his teeth aching 
so badly that he could taste a brassy 
sort of taste in his mouth. But he was 
not deterred. 

“So there is a burglar,” he exhorted 


himself. “And he was just trying to 
leave by the front. Probably he heard 
thee at the back, Walter. So up and 
after him.” 

He could still hear, like a memory 
of a thing gone by, the scurry of feet 
down the hall. 

“Come, come, Walter lad,” he en- 
couraged. 

He got up and started down the hall 
in pursuit — or that was what he meant 
to do. Unfortunately, he ha to 
tread on his own tin hat, and so went 
into his second one-point landing. 

“Nasty, slippery things, tin ‘ats,” Mr. 
Poots said. 

He was sitting up, fingering a great, 
dull area on the point of his chin. He 
could feel it swelling like a balloon, 
even in the short space of the time that 
had passed since he landed on it. 

“Aye, Walter,” he said, sadly. “Tha 
doesn’t seem to be going about this the 
right way. Now don’t be so bloomin’ 
impetuous, ma lad.” 

He groped around for his helmet — 
but it was gone again. He got up. 

“Now go easy this time and don't 
tread on it no more. Tha’s ce 
spoiled any chance o’ taking him by 
surprise. So tha’ll have to use tactics — 
aye, that’s it. Tactics. He’s down in the 
hall somewhere and probably playi 
bobbies and thieves B yremgy omg 
him. Byt tha’d better go quietlike.” 

Mr. Poots sat down unlaced his 
boots. He set them side by side, neatly, 
in the middle of the floor. He stole, 
silently, in his stockinged feet, down 
the corridor. Halfway down he stopped. 
The office door at the right, his grop- 
ing hands told him, was locked. The 
one at the left swung ajar. 

That was it. He’d heard no door slam 
after the feet scurried away. The man 
was hiding in this office! 

He listened. There came the faintest, 
minute sounds — and there was a curi- 
ous, faint, warm smell in the air. The 
man was in there! 

And at that-point, for the first time, 
Mr. Poots felt the very human emo- 
tion of fear. There was a man in there 
—a criminal — one who might kill him 
if cornered! And here was he, aging 
Mr. Poots, with not even the activity 
and strength of middle age left to him, 
to pit against it. . : 

“Ooooh, I wish I’d turned, down this 
job before I started it,” he moaned to 
himself. : 

But even as this passed through his 
mind, and the perspiration of panic 
rolled down his forehead, his brain be- 
gan reciting words —words that one 
could almost hear again — in the 
crisp, lecturing voice of Constable 
Hurst, the oe , 

“Remember, that when a British con- 


stable has nothing else left, he always 
has the important weapon of author- 
ity. That is why we carry no firearms. 
For this weapon of authority, if used 
with promptness, confidenee and bold- 
ness, will overcome superior numbers 
and often cow the most dangerous 
criminal type.” 

Mr. Poots ge himself. 

“Ba gum,” said, silently. “I hope 
tha’s right, lad, Because eats liable 
to be an awful bloomin’ splash if tha’s 
been kidding us. But here goes!” 

And, trembling and afraid in every 
fiber of his body, Mr. Poots gripped 
his lead pipe, reached around the cr, 
found the electric switch, snapped it 
on and stepped into the room. 

“All right. I've got yer,” he said. 

Then he stood in surprise. For there 
wasn’t one man. There were two! One 
man was seated, quietly, behind a desk. 
The other stood, his shoulders hunched, 
in the corner, staring toward the door. 

“Ooooh, ma . Mr. Poots 
groaned mentally. “Two of ’em.” 

But despite his terror he took another 
step eine oak room, planted his feet 
apart as though barring any escape, put 
his thumbs in his belt ed fied ‘on 
them, pityingly. 

“Now,” he said sternly. “Will ye come 
quietly — or shall I come and take yer? 
And — remember. Anything ye say may 
be used in evidence against yer.” 

The last part he had read in detec- 
tive stories, and it sounded very police- 
manlike, he thought. 


"Featn, ag te weked with ‘tis adn 


unmoving, Mr. Poots began to per- 
spire, and he forgot about the weapon 
of authority. For, somehow, he saw 
himself as the two men must see him 
—a little fattening man, past middle 
age, standing there in his stockinged 
feet, his blue serge suit crumpled and 
covered with dust, his helmet gone, 
his chin bleeding and swollen from his 
tumble. ‘ 

He wished he knew what to do next. 

“Ooooh, ba gum,” he thought. “Mag- 
gie was right. I shouldn’t have gone 
sticking myself forward to help out the 
bobbies. I wonder if I can just walk 
out and pretend I never saw them. 
They'll run away —sort of a mutual 
armistice, in a manner o’ speaking.” 

But, as he thought this, and the big- 
ger man in the corner bent forward 
and took a step forward, Mr. Poots, 
much to even his own surprise, spread 
clenched the lead pipe. 

“Ah, no, ye don't,” he snarled, “No, 
ye don't.” 

At that moment the man behind the 
desk waved his back, and 
spoke, pleasantly. good fg, 
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he said, in a pleasant voice. “What can 
we do for you?” 

“For me?” Mr. Poots said. “Well — 
I’m an auxiliary constable. Look!” 

Almost indignantly he held up his 
arm for the man to see the brassard. 

“Why, so you are,” the man said. His 
voice was calm with what Mr. Poots 
would have called a very swanky ac- 
cent. 

“But just what, exactly, can we do 
for you, my good man?” 

“Well, look here,” Mr. Poots said. “I 
thought ye were burglars.” 

The man smiled, forgivingly. “Now, 
constable,” he said, “do we look like 
burglars?” 

Mr. Poots examined them. They cer- 
tainly did not look like burglars. Both 
were dressed in expensive tweeds. 
They wore colored ties—what the toffs 
called regimental ties. The big chap by 
the corner had a smart Tattersall waist- 
coat. Mr. Poots had never seen two 
mere British-gentlemen-looking chaps. 
The week-end, country type. 

“No, sir,” he said respectfully. “Ye 
don’t. But what are ye doing here?” 

The man smiled. “We're friends of 
Mr. Black,” he said. “You know Mr. 
Black, don’t you—the vice-president of 
the club?” 

“Oh, aye,” Mr. Poots said. “Of 
course.” He didn’t know any Mr. Black, 
but then he didn’t want to appear too 
ignorant, either. 

“Well, he gave us permission to sit 
here—we're doing a little business—go- 
ing over records and so on.” * 

Mr. Poots scratched his head. “That’s 
all right then, sir. But still and all, I 
don’t know exactly what I ought to do. 
’m afraid I'll have’to ask you to come 
along with me and explain to head- 
quarters.” 

“Why, we'd be delighted,” the man 
said. 

He rose, brushing his short, guardee 
mustache. Mr. Poots saw a quick glance 
he gave toward his companion. And 
then his heart sank. 

These two gentlemen—suppose, now, 
they were up to any nasty business— 
get him outside in the dark, cosh him 
on the blooming head and get away. 

He looked around wildly, as if seek- 
ing help. Then his eye lit on a neat 
suitcase on the table beside the wall. 
It was standing, open-hinged. But it 
wasn’t a suitcase. Inside there was a 
panel, and dials. That was what he 
had smelled—the warm, curious odor. 
A wireless set! 

He stepped back and gripped the 
lead pipe. “Hold on,” he said. “A wire- 
less. What yer doing with that there?” 
(To be concluded in the next issue) 


Reprinted from Collier's, permission 
of the editors and of the a 
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Answer: Swing your kicking leg back 
from the hip as far as you can, keep- 
ing the leg straight at the knee, then 
swing it forward hard—past the ground 
and upward as far as you possibly can 
without bending the knee. 


...and for the right answer to many 
other football questions get this 


FREE BOOK... 


This new book, “Football’’, is 
by Frank Leahy, head of Keds 
Sports Department. It’s writ- 
ten especially for young play- 
ers, not for varsity men, and 
it’s full of interesting photo- 
graphs. To get your FREE copy 
of this swell book just send 
your name and address toKeds, _——“ 
Dept. BP, U. S. Rubber Co.. “== 
Rockefeller Center, New York. 


FOR BETTER FOOTWORK 


Kéds 
fe St ao 


» Keds Keds 
» Stride Supreme 
Oxford 







UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center »> New York 
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FOREHAND 


NO SISSY GAME is badminton, despite the feather-crested missile that seems so 
delicate and the light, spindly racket. Watch a fast game of singles, for example, and 
you'll wonder how the players stand the gaff. It’s smash after smash; a wild dash 
across the court; a twist, a turn; hitting from all sorts of crazy positions; with never a 
breathing space. The secrets of good play are shown in these high-speed pictures of 
my game taken by A. G. Spalding & Brothers at their research laboratory in 
Chicopee, Mass. Captions through the courtesy of Look magazine. 











Copyright A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Begin the forehand drive (1) by placing your body at right angles to the not, left foot in 
front, racket cocked up (1). Speedy play may moke it hard to get into this position every time, but 
it is desirable because it gives the swing (2) grecter freedom and makes body balance easier. At 
impact (3), the shuttle should be at full arm’s reach, and the swing should not be checked as it 
moves into the follow-through (4). Particular uses of this stroke are in returning a deep smash and 
in taking quick advantage of your opponent when he is out of position. 


° By Jack Purcell 
Badminton Strokes wisn panne en 


Champion since 1932 


t 
As the shuttle approaches, the body should be turned at more thon right angles to the net and 
the arm should be drawn fully back (1). While swinging (2), you must reach for the shuttle to hit 
it with maximum power. Wrist snap combines with this arm Sweep to give the shuttle “sting” as you 
hit it (3). Comparison of (4) with (1) shows how the body has moved forward to add its power to 
the swing. Note where eyes are focused. ia backhand, as in all strokes, your eyes should be fixed 
on the shuttle until just after impact. 
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Boy Dates Girl 
(Concluded from page 28) 


side with a double lateral” instead of a 
line drive. They think the captain is 
wonderful but they’re much more in- 
terested in whether he’s recovered from 
that leg injury than in whether he 
should en refused that penalty in the 
fourth quarter. 

They'll go for your sense of humor, 
even if it’s the completely wacky, dou- 
ble-talking kind, and they'll listen with 
interest to your life’s ambitions—any- 
thing from writing the great American 
novel or climbing Mt. Everest to invent- 
ing a pair of motorized water wings. 

They won't fall for rank flattery, but 
they’re invariably vulnerable to genuine 
compliments. You can’t tell a cross-eyed 
girl that she’s more beautiful than Hedy 
LaMarr, but you can tell her that you 
like her new dress or a certain color 
combination she wears. 

Head Lines 

When one of the most popular boys 
in a large high school was asked, “What 
sort of a girl do you like?” he thought 
a moment and said, “I like a girl who 
can sit still and listen.” A lot of girls 
could tuck that under their beanies for 
future reference. 

You don’t have to chew his ears off 
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in order to convince him You're Dy- 
namic, and you can make a much better 
impression by simply looking intelligent 
than by filling the air with such bro- 
mides as “Re-al-ly?,” “No foolin’,” and 
“Quit your kiddin’.” 

He doesn’t expect you to be a Quiz 
Kid but he does expect you to know 
more than what Blondie said to Dag- 
wood that day (that, too, of course). 
Know a little about a lot of things and 
hell fill in the gaps—with pleasure. 
He'll be glad to explain why the Navy’s 
new patrol bomber is called’ XPB2M-1, 
but not if you think Boeing, Martin, 
Vultee, and Vought-Sikorsky are the 
names of boxing champions! 

Learn to laugh (not giggle), the bet- 
ter to see his jokes, and don’t be afraid 


‘to express your opinion, provided it’s 


yours and not something you've over- 
heard on the bus or gotten from the 
first line of a book review. 

But beware of overdoing the wide- 
eyed stare. If you think he’s “simpully 
marrrrv-lous” because he dives off the 
high tower and the next day he finds 
out you were one of Central’s star mer- 
maids last year, you're sunk. If how- 
ever, you confess you've done some 
diving yourself, but just can’t seem to 
master a Back Jack-Knife and would 
love to have him show you how, then 
you've hit him without a ripple. 







Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, End; ice, ill; tée, érb, 6dd, food, foot; 
cube, arn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—German ciiinial chs N—French 
nasal m or n. In ords of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 

brassard ( brds-iird), p. 26. A badge worn 
on the arm; an armband. 

Coronado, Francisco Vasquez de ( trin- 
thés-k6 viis-kath da k6-rd-nd-d), p. 8 

hydrotherapeutic (hi-dré-thér-a-pi-tik ), 

14. Curing disease by means of water 
Tessiotl baths and the like). 

loch (lék), p. 11. Scotch. Lake or narrow 
inlet of the sea. 

Lofoten (16-f6-tén) Islands, p. 12. A 
group of islands off the coast of Norway. 

parody (pdr-6-dé), p. 26. A humorous 
imitation. , 

Riviera (ré-vyd-ra), p. 23. A region 
awd in France and partly in Italy, . 

ering on the Mediterranean Sea. It is fa- 
mous for its winter resorts. 

savanna (sa-van-a), p. 8. A _ treeless, 
grassy plain. 

spastic (spastik), p. 14. Characterized or 
accompanied by spasms. 

succinct (sik-singt), p. 13. Compact; 
concise. 

Zuni (z00-nyé), p. 8. A New Mexican 
Indian tribe. 





WIN WITH « 


Add Speed to Your Tournament Play 
with Badminton Strings of Nylon... 





R tournament competition 
—and for friendly play—you'll 
find badminton rackets strung 
with nylon add pep and speed to 
your game! And no wonder—these 
new Du Pont nylon badminton 
strings have the same stamina and 
extra advantages as nylon tennis 


strings - ++ assuring you of greater rackets already strung with nylon 
enjoyment and re ! —they’re mae besa priced ail 

Nylon badminton strings are — gyailable in standard gauge! E. I. 
solid—clear through! They won’t dy Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
fray. : Plastics Department, Arlington, 


They’remoisture resistant. They 


won’t lose their “bounce.” And 
above all, they won’t become 
brittle, under indoor conditions. 

Take advantage of the excellent 
playing performance and long life 
of nylon badminton strings! See 
them at your nearest sporting 


goods dealer’s today or demand 


New Jersey. 





E.!. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & C 


Ldeopnar eptoe 


/ 


NYLON...! 





















O. (INC.) 
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YOU'LL PLAY A 
BETTER GAME 


WITH 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Blue Goose 


Sehr ge aks rea 
vania Shu Pennsylvania 
Made by master craftsmen at 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 

Penna. 











An ex-fullback named 
Phillip McTwiddle 

Found some tonnage attached 
to his middle 

Said he: “I won't diet, 

But Badminton, I'll try it.” 

And now he’s as fit as a fiddle. 


- P.S. Speed up your game 
with a Spalding Steel- 
Shaft Badminton bat de- 
signed by Jack Purcell, 
the World’s Professional 
Champion. 

















=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 


TWO OF RADIO’S really bright 

people—Cliftcn Fadiman of “In- 
formation, Please,” and Morton Gould, 
the Mutual network's fine young com- 
poser-conductor —team up in a new 
national defense program which Mutual 
will broadcast every Sunday night at 
10:30, beginning November 9. Fadiman 
is to be master of ceremonies and 
Gould musical director of the series, 
which will be presented in cooperation 
with the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement. 

The nation’s foremost artists and 
actors are scheduled to appear in radio 
plays written by such authors as Ste- 
phen Vincent Benet, Robert Sherwood, 
William Saroyan, Lillian Hellman and 
Samuel Spewack. 








MUSICIANS LIKE THEIR little 

jokes and the men of NBC's 
great Symphony Orchestra, which Leo- 
pold Stokowski is ‘to conduct later 
this year, had a laugh at the Maestro 
the other day. While another conductor 
led the orchestra recently, Stokowski 
prowled about the studio, checking its 
acoustic qualities. From time to time he 
would pause, listen intently and write 
in a note book. Stokowski’s strange, 
hen-track signature is one of the jokes 
of the music world. So when he laid 
his book down and left the studio for a 
while several musicians crept over to 
steal a look at the weird scrawl which is 
his usual handwriting. But Stokowski 
must have taken particular pains with 
those notes. For he came back to the 
studio to find the musicians waving his 
book in the air and shouting: “Look 

. look . . . he can write.” 


NBC IS PREPARING to offer 

4 several of its most popular pro- 
grams, in recorded form, to schools for 
classroom use. . America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air is pondering the 
idea of devoting at least one session to 
something less grim than world affairs. 
Speaking of the less serious side: 
Shirley Temple will do her first radio 
series this winter, four Christmas broad- 
casts to be aired on December 5, 12, 19 
and 26 over the Columbia network. 
Shirley has been an almost total stranger 
to radio. While her fame was at its 


height she was too little to read a script. _ 


With education came temporary retire- 
ment. Her first regular broadcast, a 
year ago on a benefit program, was 


also a Christmas offering. 

Ai IT WAS WITH MIXED feelings 
that Bob Trout, the CBS news 

broadcaster, took the Clipper plane to 


Shirley Temple, almost a stranger to 
radio, will do her first radio series, 
four Christmas broadcasts, this winter. 


Lisbon recently, en route to London 
where he was to relieve Edward R. 
Murrow for the winter. Bob, you see, 
has already had one little experience 
with plane flights to the Portuguese 
capital. When Clipper service was first 
inaugurated over two years ago he went 
along to broadcast for Columbia. But 
he failed to get alt the proper stamps 
and seals in his passport. So instead of 
broadcasting the existing message of the 
lane’s arrival at Lisbon he spent his 
Brst night there in a dank and very un- 
sanitary Portuguese jail. 


ADD TO PROGRAMS which 

never are heard, those stunt 
efforts in which the speaker-to-be just 
can't get breath to operate. Last win- 
ter, for example, NBC strapped a pack 
transmitter to a famous ski jumper, 
planned to pick up his description of 
a break-neck slide. There were a few 
wheezes as the man tried to get a word 
out, but that was all. And on the Mu- 
tual network’s coast-to-coast air the 
other day, Alice Greenough, a cham- 
eg cowgirl, was supposed to tell of 
her reactions while riding a bucking 
bronco. 

The horse shot out of the stall. 
“Gluph,” said Alice. The nag landed in 
the center of the rodeo ring. “Gluph,” 
said Alice again. And that was the pro- 


gram. 


WAR PRIORITIES OR NOT, 

aps Modulation marches 
on. This is the new, noise-free, staticless 
type of radio which may revolutionize 
the entire broadcasting industry. By 
latest reports, there are now 70,000 
FM Rr Ps Pa throughout the 
country he figure is to 
reach 100,000 by ellos sega 


LEONARD CARLTON 
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Limehouse Blues 

Hildy is a little English refugee girl 
from London’s Limehouse section. t 
with long months in air-raid shelters, she 
was pretty bedraggled when she came to 
America recently, and her foster-parents 
here put her on a strict bath routine: a 
nice long one every night before bedtime. 

Hildy took it for a week. Then, one night 
she looked up through a face full of suds: 
“You folks don’t want a refugee,” she said 


firmly, “what you want is a duck! 
Week 


* 


Ach! : 


A soprano, aspiring to grand opera, 
asked a German music professor to hear 
her. He played her accompaniment and 
listened to her for a few minutes, but she 
gang so far off the key that he finally 
slammed down the piano cover and refused 
to continue. 

“What's the matter?” asked the woman. 
“Don’t you like my singing?” 

“Der trouble mit your singing, madam,” 
asserted the professor, “is dot veder I play 
on der vite a sor der black ones, you 
sing in der cracks!” 





























Ned Hilton in Collier's 
* 


Family Night 


He: “We're going to have a swell time 
tonight. I have three seats for the thea~ 
ter.” 

She: “Why do we need three seats?” 

He: “For your father, mother and kid 


brother.” 
‘The Curry Chatter, Hurricane (W. Va.) H. 8. 
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Long Pull 

Buzz: “First I got tonsilitis, followed by 
appendicitis and pneumonia. After that I 
got ey 6 with hemachromatosis. Fol- 
owing that I got poliomyelitis and finally 
ended up with neuritis. Then they gave me 
hypodermics and inoculations.” 

Bo: “Boy, you had a time!” 

Buzz: “Til say. I thought I’d never pull 
through that spelling test.” 


* 


Off on Vérong Foot 
Officer: “Hang it! You’ve brought me the 
wrong boots again. Can’t you see that one 
is black and the other brown.” 
Orderly: “Yessir, but the other pair’s just 
the same.” 
Weekly Scribe News, Oakland (Calif.) Tech H. 8. 


* 


Close Kin 
Little Sis: “Mother, are you the nearest 
relative I’ve got?” 
Mother: “Yes, dear, and your father is 
the closest.” 
* 


Same Old Story 
She: “Now let’s talk abotit you, shall 
we?” 
He: “All right, dear.” 
She: “Well, tell me, what does a boy 
like you see in a girl like me?” 


PUZZLE — YOU 
Answers to Puzzles in Issue 
of October 20, 1941 


1. Sixpence 

Arrange the pen- 
nies, as shown in II- 
lustration I; next 
shift the penny num- 
bered 6 to its new 
— shown in I]I- 
ustration II; then 
carefully slide penny 
number 5 under pen- 
nies number 2 and 3, 
as shown in IlIlustra- 
tion III. The _ last 
step is to shift penn 
8 ees phe i 1g “sd 
tween pennies 5 and 
6, as shown by the 
arrow and_ dotted 
circle. 
2 Was his face red? . 

We must all learn to recognize colors. 
How could Jimmy say “Red,” when he had 
never before seen red. Nobody had told 
him what red looked like, and therefore 
he could not recognize red. 
3 High Up-—A little more than 28 miles 


4. A Jolly Good Time—The men were 
musicians 

}. Try it sometime!—A little over 19 years 
. Vowels—facetiously 

Anagram—Chesty 

. How odd!—11 plus 1 plus 1 plus 1 wil} 
add up to 14. 

. Nom de Plime: a.—S. S. Van Dine; 
b.—Uncle Remus; c.—O. Henry; d.— 
Joseph Conrad. 










NATIONAL CHAMPIONS WEAR 


BADMINTON SHOES 





Full length sponge in- 
sole...‘“Posture Foun- 


Tops with 


* dation”—prevents 
Beginners, tired leg muscles and 
is a safeguard against 

too ! flat feet . . . smooth 


inside construction 
a chafing and 
listering . . . rein- 
forced ventilated upper 
...-non-marking posi- 
tive grip crepe sole 
... flexible, snug fit- 
ting shank. 
uy yourself a pair 
of Jack Purcell’s and 
watch poer game 
improve! 

MADE FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 
Designed to the spec- 
ifications of Jack 
Purcell, World’s Pro- 
fessional Badminton 
Champion. 














®EGoodrich Footwear 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 















FOR FUN 
FOR HEALTH 


See your coach or 
athletic director today 
about Scholastic Bad- 





Tour 
in your school. Regu- 
lation Scholastic med- 
als for winners. 
Badminton can be 
played at home, too, 
either indoors or out- 
doors. 








Your local sporting goods dealer will 
be glad to give you information on 
Dreadnought Badminton Nets. 


The 

LINEN THREAD CO. 
Inc. 

60 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Gloucester 


Boston 
Baltimore 
San Francisco 




















You’re batting a cool “one thousand” when you pour yourself a 
tall, ice-cold Pepsi-Cola. Every drop has a distinct, finer flavor 
-+ea better taste you find only in Pepsi-Cola. And when you 
want a lot, there’s plenty in that big, pstiitiliia.. 
12-ounce bottle. Enjoy a i ) 

today ... for a nickel. 


12 
OUNCES 
TALL 


Better tasting, 
start to finish. 


| 
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SOFTBALL NEWS! 


High school boys and girls! You 
still have time to enter the Scho- 
lastic Softball Tournament spon- 
sored by Pepsi-Cola Company and 
win some “big league,’’ champion- 
ship prizes. Get your athletic direc- 
tor to enter your school in this 
tournament. See him about it today. 
It’s open to boys’ and girls’ teams 
... With grand prizes for the pen- 


nant winners in every school. 











